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JOHANN STRAUSS Saye: 


Star Apiary, 
PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Selected Imported 
Mother, 


Tested and warranted... .$4.00 
WEE os. <csctescsececces 2.00 


Safe arrival warranted. 
S. K. MARSH, 


Palo, Ionia Co., 
Michigan. 





Jan6m. 


MUNCIE APIARY. Italian Bees and 
‘ Queens of the highest grade of purity 
Queens, $3.50 each. Fnll stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 

july75y1 {T] Delaware Co., Ind. 

A. KERNBERGER & COoO., 


ARE PREPARED TO 


BUY HONEY 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. 
230 West Randolph St.. 


CELICASGO. 
V7. V7. CART, 


Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
Thirteen years experience in propagating Queens, 
direct from imported mothers from the best dis- 
trict in Italy Persons purchasing 


from me will get what they bargain for. 


Send for circulars. Febtf 
Pure Albino Queens for 1876. 
fl HE Best in the World! The 







swarm of {bees that took the 

First Premium at the Georgia 

i State Fair was my Albino stock. 

PA Also, Pure Italian Queens and 

| ‘| Colonies for sale. Purity and safe 

wu arrival guaranteed in every ship- 
ment. Send for Price List. 


F * Address D. A. PIKE, 
. SS smuithsburg, Washington Co., Md. 
‘ March5dm. 


EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1076 


ESTED QUEENS of imported mothers sent 
early in the Spring; also tested queens in 
strong nucleii colonies. These colonies contain 
three full-sized frames (17x9 inches.) of comb, 
bees and stores and can soon be built on into full 
stocks. By purchasing these, all the trouble of in- 
troduction and danger of losing queens are avoided 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 

“This is to certify that Dr. J. P. H. Brown re- 
ceives Italian Queen Bees through this office, im- 
ported direct from Italy.” 

C. H. BUCKLEY, 
Agent Southern Express Company. 
Augusta. Ga , Oct. 11, 1875. 

Imported Queens received every few weeks dur- 
ing the season from a district in Italy where the 
finest type of the Italian or Ligurian Bee is found. 

Send fur Circularte DR. J.P. H. BROWN, 

Jan6m. Augusta, Ga. 
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esenese —= — 
COLONTES. 
We are wintering 


80 Imported Queens 


in our apiary and we will offerabout half of then 


FOR SALE IN SPRING, 


In full colonies as usual. 


The reader must bear in mind that we are the 


Only Successful Importers in Ameri 


We will sell at the following reduced prices: 
Colony with Imported Queen, - $1 
” 14.0 


* Home bred tested - 
ueens all raised in 1875. 
The hives are all new. well made, and well 
painted, the combs straight. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois 


FOR 1876. 
I have on hand 


100 ITALIAN QUEENS, 


reared in May and June last. 
HEY were propogated in populous colonies— 
are pure and prolific. Price $5.00 each, | 
will pay express charges and guarantee safe arri- 


val. Two queens after 15th June for $5.00. 
Address W.P HENDERSON, 
March6m. Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


HONEY BEES. 


SEND for E. W. HALE'S Price List of Queens, 
KO for 1876. All Queens raised in full colonies 
and from Imported Mothers. No bee disease in 
my locality. Address, 


E. W. HALE, 





Mar6m. Wirt C. H., West Va. 
@E .. per day at home. " Samples worth fi 
$5 to $20 free, STINSON & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
Novi5y1 





Se te 


FOR SALE. 


CHINESE MUSTARD, LINDEN and MEL 
ILOT SEED, of very superior quality, for sale # 
this office. 

Warranted pure, fresh, and free from foul seed. 

Chinese Mustard, 15c. oz., $1.50 per Ib. 
BRIN 000 cvoeseeve des 50 cents per Bb. 








cde kvecceus 2983 © Ae 


If to be sent by mail, send 16 cents per B extr 
for postage. Address 
THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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BINDER FOR BEE JOURNAL. 





Is in appearance, prey like the cover of a 
regularly ound book, and is the only FILE that 
pinds periodicals as received, and holds them in 
a perfect vise, and when full, serves as a complete 
binder, as firm and durable as a regularly bound 
book. < 
We are prepared to furnish them for 


BINDING THE BEE JOURNAL 


Lettered on the back with title in gold. Size of 
Binder for the American Bee Journal, 64x10. 


Cloth and Paper........... 50 cents each. 
oe ¢6n0606s0s6e0etse seed ae ” 
Leather and Cloth........... vis) 


tz Postage on either style 12 cents. 
To Canada, must be sent by Express. 
Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


184 Clark St., Chicago. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 
Made Entirely of Metal, 
NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICES, $8.50 to $10.00. 


Circulars with directions for use on 
application. 


ba ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 
As we have procured the machinery fur making 
every part on our own premises, we can supply 
Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 
Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self-oiling. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


Having been often requested to go out and pur- 
chase articles in this city for our patrons, we 
have concluded to open a 


Purchasing Agency Department 


in this office, for the benefit of our friends. Hav- 
ing been in the retail business for some years, 
we know how and where to buy at the closest 
We can save from ten to thirty per cent. 
from country retail prices for those for whom we 
buy. We will purchase 


ANY ARTICLE IN THE MARKET, 


from a pocket handkerchief to a piano; or from 
a pin to a gold watch and chain, or diamonds, 

&@™ Send particulars of what you want, the | 
quality and about the price you wish to pay. If | 
the whole price, in caxh, is sent with the order, 
we will send the goods free of charges. No goods 
will be sent C. O. D. unless one-half of the price 
is sent with the order. tae 3 

Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark street, Chicago, Ll. | 





HONEY 


AND 


Maple Syrup. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET STS 
CHICAGO. 


“9 


Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX. 
PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


S. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


a nN wn ‘ 

i FEEDER. 
4) The BEST in use. 

Sample by mail 25 cents. 

“ja Circular free. Address 
1), C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 

= Sprout Brook. N.Y. 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


AND OTHERS. 


OR SALE at the Office of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee..... $2 00 





— 








Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping.......... 1.50 
Postage on either of the above, 20 cents. 
Vol. I. American Bee Journal, 1867-8....... $ 1.00 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870......... 2% 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, Paper...... 40 
Kretchmer’s American Bee-Keeper’s Guide .50 
Bees and their Management................. .20 
A Manual of Bee-Keeping, by Jno. Hunter. 1.50 
Faller’s Grape Culturist..............-sseee- 1.50 

Small Fruit Culturist................ 1.50 
“Strawberry Culturist................. 1.50 

“ Forest Tree Culturist.... ........... 1.50 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit............ 1.50 
Johnson's How Crops Grow...............+. 2.00 
Leuchar's How to Build Hot-Houses........ 1.50 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture............. 20.208 1.50 
Mrs. Cornelius’ Young Housekeepers’ Friend 1.50 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry................. 1.50 
Roe’s Pay and Profit in my Garden ......... 1.50 
DUE I EUDOU, caet's ctccceseves«catsesee 1.50 
Waring’s Drainage for Profit and Health... 1.50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.......... 1.00 
White's Cranberry Culture................... 1.25 
WIRGOW GOPENG 6 06 0s ces covsvisccedecess 1.50 
Youatt on the Hog... .......... hoses bEncotin 1.1 
Youatt om the BROGp.... ......cccccscccccees 1.00 


American Standard of Excellence for Ex- 





he. SR Tee 
Cider Maker's Manual......... ‘ “a 
Moore's Artizan’s Guide,...............000.- . 
Purdy’s Smal! Fruit Instructor.............. 25 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit.............. 1.00 


Address all orders to 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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italian Queens for 1876. 
NO BLACK BEES. 
HAVING disposed of all the native bees in our 
section, we are prepared to furnish choice 
ueens from Imported and Selected Mothers, with 
rones, raised only by choicest Stocks, at the fol- 
lowing low prices: 
1 Unwarranted Queen. .............. « $1.00 
Safe arrival warranted on orders for 6 or more. 
































Warranted Queens, each .............00- $1.50 
- See 15.00 

Tested Queens before June 25, each aasee 3.00 
* after i et Ore 2.50 

* “ " ws per doz.. 25.00 


NUCLEI STOCKS. 

Small Hive and Tested Queen........... 3 

2 frame Stock, full size frame 11x12, War- 
ranted Queen Lanhteonsee nuke <eamund’s 

4 frame Stock, full size frame 11x12, War- 
ID Sung anes cienccesbdoeceses 

1 Colony Pure Italians 

Satisfaction 

Address J. 

Febtm 


yuaranteed. 
ATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


WIRE CLOTH 


FOR HONEY EXTRACTORS !" 
Bee Veils, Queen Cages, etc., 


Galvanized or Tinned ready for use, also a full 
assortment for all purposes. 


MASPETH WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
(Hotpswortse & Co.,) 


56 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
oct75y1 








$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CU., Augusta, Maine. 
Novi5y1 


CHOICE CATNIP SEED. 


HAVE a choice article of this Seed collected 

from cultivated plants, the product of M. Nev- 
ins, of Cheviot, O.. which I will sell at 50c. an 
ounce, and at $6.50 per pound. 


Cc. F. MUT 
Mar6m. Cincinnati, oO. 


QUEENS AND FULL STOCKS, 
NUCLEI HIVES, 
ALSO FIRST-CLASS POULTRY FOR 1876. 


Orders for 1876 booked now. 
dress 


Feb6m 








For circular ad- 


R. M. ARGO, 
Lowell, Garrard Co., Ky. 


1876, Italian Queens. 1876. 


H. Alley’s Price List. 


~E have the finest stock of ITALIAN BEES 
in the world, and have had 14 years experience 
in Waceaing them. , 

Wc breed from imported and home-bred 
mothers. Ninety per cent. of our queens prove to 
be purely fertilized. 

ALL QUEENS WARRANTED PURE. 
Safe arrival guaranteed by mail. 
Queens, $2.00 each. CiRcULARS FREE. 
Address H. ALLEY, 
March76* Wenham, Essex Co., Mase. 


























THE 


SILVER TONCUE 


ORGAN 


CHARMS THE WORLD 


Its merit, as a musical instrument of the 


FIRST CLASS 


is causing its popularity to increase daily. 


For testimonials from leading musi- 
cians, Illustrated Catalogues and prices, 
Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
143 E. Twenty-third Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The St. Louis Mercantile Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO 
Novilm, 
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EUREKA BEE-HIVE 


AND 


ITALIAN BEE COMPANY. 
J. L. SMITH & CO 


PATENT NO. 107,132. 











A Yrs thoroughly testing this Hive for four years, in five states, including Michi- 
I\ gan, we are prepared to vouch for ~ claim of merit we hold forth. When weas 
sert that it is the best Hive in the world for all apicultural purposes, in all climates, 
North, South, East or West, and guarantee it to winter bees sately in any inhabitable 
region. In advertising this Hive, we do not hold forth cheapness as an inducement, 
yet it is cheap, because of saving your stock of bees from perishing from frost or the 
many ills that bees are subject to in bad hives. The construction of this Hive is such 
that we obtain the greatest amount of brood and greatest increase of bees, and greatest 
amount of box honey in the most convenient shape for market, and there is no waste 
or annoyance to either retailer or consumer. Air space patented Sept. 27th, 1870. 


PRICE LIST.—One Hive and Farm Right, $10; Single Hive, $5; One Farm 
Right, $5; Townships, $30 to $40, including sample hive; Counties range from $% 
to $300. Full instructions to new beginners, ten cents, to pay postage and printer. 


te Missouri and Nebraska are already disposed of. 


To the person first ordering a Hive and Farm Right, in any township, on receipt 
of $6, I will send one Hive and Farm Right, and instructions; to the first applicant 
for a Township Right, in any county, on receipt of $10, I will send one Hive anda 
deed for the township. ‘ 













TO LOCAL AGENTS.—To any one wishing an agency for a county, I will, on 
receipt of $10 fer outfit, send one Hive and five Farm Right deeds, with right to 
manufacture and sell Hives to your profit, and continue to furnish you with Farm 
Rights, signed, and left blank for agents to fill out to suit locality. 


TO GENERAL AGENTS.—To any one wishing a general agency, on receipt of 
$10, I will send one Hive and power of attorney, with other necessary papers and 
conditions. As soon as sale of territory is made, send me ten per cent. in cash of all 
sales,—the balance is your commission. Will take black or native bees for Farm 
Rights, at $5 per good hive, shipped alive, by express, at my expense of express 
charges. Limited to 300 miles. 

N. B.—No Queens sold only in full stocks, $15, with Hive and Right. Send your 
orders before swarming time, as we do our own swarming, and wiil be too busy to 


attend to much else; besides it will be too late to do a good season’s business. Swarm 
Catcher, $1. 


Send all money by registered letter or post-office money orders, to 


J... SMITH & Co., 
Tecumseh, Lenawee, Co., Mich. 


May be obtained also at the Office of 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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500 
COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE, 


N account of my failing health, I will sell and 
(0) ship, between May Ist and May 20th, 500 Col- 
onies of Italian Bees, in 8-frame Langstroth 
movable-comb hives in good condition in every 
respect, and guarantee safe arrival if ordered in 
lots from 1 to 20, shipped by Express, for the fol- 
lowing prices: 

Single Colonies, $11.00; 2 to 6 $10.50; 7 to 20, 
$10.00; 21 to 500, $9.00. Hybrids. 50 cents less. 

Orders must include cash, or will not be noticed. 
If large lots are ordered the purchaser must run 
his own risk of safe arrival. Having wintered 
1,400 colonies, I will doubtless be able to make a 


satisfactory selection. 
ADAM GRIMM, 
March3m. Jefferson, Wis. 


“HONEY JARS. 


(RE pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6.50 
Two “ a) “ i A 8. 50 


One - 
Two “ ‘ 
Corks for 1 and 2 
Tin Foil Caps * a 

Labels for “ ” = 7 
A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5. 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17.00 
Labels for same. 65 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 


wi * flint glase ‘“ 9.00 
‘ . * “ 11.00 
tb jars per gross y) 


v7 


e 


each 


Uncapping Knives, as good as any, 4 
<é “1 - per doz... 4. 


Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel 
“ “ peck 
pound 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 


For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


50 COLONIES 
or 
PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


ULL colonies in hives, with 10 Langstroth 
frames, $14.00. Queens all reared in 1875 from 
Imported Mothers. 


Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Address E. C. L. LARCH, M. D., 
Feb3m Ashland, Boone Co., Mo. 


For Sale. 
100 STocEs 
PURE 
Italian Bees 


from Imported Stock or Queens. 


For terms, address, BARNUM & PEYTON, 
Edgefield Junction, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
_March3m. 





Plants, &c., sent aafely b i 

’ y mail 2000 miles, fi 12 
= + $1.00. 20 Verbenas, $1.00. 15 Basket, ‘Se Bedding 
—_ 1.00, 10 ty A? page , tree. 
enact things, cheap. Also, all sorts of Fruit and 
Rayan yi — a. A “fon Catalogue, free, 
ye a Reale ee ouses, RRS, HARRISON 

Febsimp. 


| Puts 


Chicago Advertisements. 


UNION NATIONAL BANE 


- Issues Certificates of Deposit. 
W. F. Coolbaugh, 


President. 
Washington & 


LaSalle Streets, CHICAGO, 








$30.00 controls 5.000 Bushels of Grain 
for 30 days. $2,500 and upwards is fre- 
quently realized on an investment of 
& arties desiring to operate in a 
large or sinall way, with equal certain- 

ties of success, or those wishing for in- 
formation How to make and how to 


Calls, form jy EE 
CHICAGO POWERS & Co., 
GRAIN BROKERS. 
‘ ) 177 Madison St. 
h ffered A . 
BIGGEST hove eeuk end money eral, men 


We 
Women, Boys and Girls, whole or spare time, day- 
time or evening, at home or traveling. Light 
work, short hours; more money than you can make 
on salary and perfectly independent, being your 
own employer. Uur GE TS are making from 
$5 to $25 per day. working from 
four to six hours. For further particulars send 3c. 
stamp and receive by return mail, our large 
Illustrated Catalogue of new novelties and usefal 





JA KINSMAN & CO. Boe so. CHICAGO. 
| decly 





10 00 Lady Agents wanted to sell Ellis’ 

. Stocking and Skirt Supporter. Large 
rofits to agents. Send for circulars. 

— & BURR, Gen. Agts.,L. B. 524, Chicago, III. 
ecly 





NOTICE. 
Merchants, Lawyers, Clecgymen, Phys- 
icians, Farmers---Young and Old. 
EMEMBER! We ask all to send to us for 
Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Silver- 
ware, or Silver Plate, fine gold and med:um- 
priced Jewelry. We guarantee every article as 
represented when sold. 18 K. Wedding Rings 
and Bridal Gifts of every kind. Any article fn 
our stock sent to any address C. O. D. and goods 
allowed to be opened for examination, on receipt 
of enough to pay the Express Charges. Watches 
repaired and fine time guaranteed, also Jewelry 


| manufactured to order. 


Call or address R. J. MORSE & CO., Importers 
S. E. Cor. Lake and Clark Streets, Chicago, III. 

N. B.—Parties wishing fine goods at low prices, 
will consul: their own interests by ordering from 
us. Catalogues sent to Dealers or Agents on re- 
ceipt of 3c. stamp, 








A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their ae 
Terme and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 
VU. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
Apri3m 


PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 


American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


AVIS FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, Corner 8th 
St. and Pennsylvania Avenue, two squares 
below south entrance of U. 8. Patent Office. Cor- 





| respondence invited from persons interested in 


| 


Patent mattere. Advice and consultation with- 
vut charge. Book of Instructions sent free on 
receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 
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Americar Bee oneal, 


Contents of this Number, 














ITALIAN BEES. 


Full Stocks, $12.00 to $15.00 each; Testeg 
Queens, each, $3.00; Warranted Queens, each, 
= 00. Bred from Imported and Selected Stock. 

ent by mail. T. G. McGAW, 

Lock Box 64, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ii), 
Apl-3m 


COLUMBIA APIARY. 
Queens from Imported Mothers for 1876, 








WE, will sell Queens, the coming season, as 
follows: 

Tested Queen from Imported Mother, each, $ 3.0 
Unteste id “ “ “ “ 1.0 
Nucleus, with Tested Queen “ oes 6.00 
Colonies, i) “ “ iT “ 10.00 


Safe arrival of all Queens guaranteed. 
| SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


STAPLES & ANDREWS, 
Jantf Colambia, Tenn. 


a SECTIONAL 
eo ROUT DOR 


LL who wish to get the most Honey 
in the most convenient and sale- 
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UR CIRCULAR OF ITALIAN QUEENS 
and Aparian Supplies for 1876, is now 
ready. Our stock of Italians is as good as 
the best, will be sold as cheap as the 
cheapest, and will be seni safely, free of 
transportation, to any .part of North 
America. Apply for our circular at once. 
A few dozen eggs from a choice strain of 

Brown Leghorn fowls for sale, at $1.50 per dozen, 

byexpress. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

J.H. NELLIS & BRO., 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


500 BUSHELS 
OFEARLY AND LATEROSE 


POTATOES, 


Dec-ly 





Warranted true to name, large and of good | 
Spe $1.50 per barrel, delivered at the depot 
c J.B. MUR 4 


ree of charge. - B. - 
Apri Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 





CANADA HONEY EXTRACTORS | 


Made Entirely of Metal. 
Price, $8.50 to $10.00. 
The lightest. strongest, handiest and best. You 


can save $5.00 in express charges, passing the cus- | 


toms and duty by ordering from me. I mapu- 


facture for Canadians, to save them the enormous | 


expense and trouble of importing. In ordering, 
give outside dimensions of frame or frames to be 
used. Sample hives, the best for Canada (no 
atent), complete, $1.50each.. Italian queens and 
ees for sale in the season. D. A. JONES, 
Aprl-3m Beeton P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


“VINEYARD APIARY” 


Again Wintered Successfally. 


Tested Queens or full Colonies furnished again 
this season, ‘“‘ In My Non-Pat. Hives,” No use- 
less traps or fixings abont them. Safe arrival 
guaranteed on Queens and Colonies. Prices free. 

JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 
Columbus, Ind., Box 130. 





able form, should use our Improved 
Sectional Boxes. Combs built true in 
the sections every time. Boxes sell 
for more than firat cost. Address 
BARKER & DICER, 
Ap]m2 


‘ ,Marshall, Michigan. 


BEE HIVES. 


Having on hand more hives than we can use the 
coming season, we offer them. complete, at $2.0 
each. ‘lheyare of the modified Langstroth pattern 
and have given us by far the best results of any we 
have tested. So well pleased were we with them, 
that we changed our entire apiary into them last 
season. Our hives are made of thorougbly sea- 
soned pine lumber, by good mechanics, and well 
painted. In ordering, state whether you want to 
raise box or extracted honey. Those for box- 
boney. will have a full setof honey boxes; for the 
| extractor, an upper story with extra set of frames. 

Address HERBERT A. BURCH, 
apr&may* South Haven, Mich. 











_ THE ITALIAN BEE CO. 
| 
| DISSOLUTION.—Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper's con- 
| nection with the Italian Bee Company terminated 

February 26, 1876. The business of the Company 
has been assigned to the management of the un- 
dersigned. Mrs. Tupper leaves no accounts, and 
full particulars upon all incomplete business sent 
| to her or the Company is desired immediately. 

5 E. ROCKWOOD, Manager. 

March ist, 1876. 


N our Price List for 1876, we offer Queens, 
Nuclei and Full Colonies; Honey Extractors, 

“Our Own,” and others; “Our Own” Dollar 
Hive, simple and —_ “Bees and their 
Management,” by Mrs. Tupper; Seeds of Honey 
Plants, and all other — supplies. 

Our Queens are raised from Jmported Mothers 
of undoubted purity. They are tested and war- 
ranted. 

Send name for price list, etc. Send questions 
with stamp, and we will freely answer them. 


Always addrees The Italian Bee Co., 
{ J. E. ROCKWOOD, Manager. Logan, Iowa. 
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The Future of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society. 





A few words on the above subject from 
one of the originators and ex-presidents 
of the North American Bee-keepers’ So- 
ciety will not, we are sure, be considered 
presumptuous or unwelcome by the read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. We 
are not at all surprised at the proposal be- 
ing deliberately made and seriously enter- 
tained, to disband the Society, and should 
this course be ultimately adopted, it will 
not follow that the organization was a 
mistake or a failure. It has done much 
to make prominent bee-keepers acquainted 
with each other; to diffuse apiarian infor- 


President Zimmerman justly observes, 
the times are changed. Bee-keepers now 


have to “pay like sinners,” on the rail- 
| roads, whereas, in other and better days, 


they traveled at reduced rates. Editors 
used to get passes, where now they receive 
the cold shoulder instead. Time was when 
we could go on any railroad in the Domin- 
ion of Canada “ free gratis for nothing,” 
now there is only one road, and that a 
short one of only 26 miles, on which we 
can get even half fare. Even with the 
privileges once accorded, it was rather a 


| costly luxury to attend the annual conven- 


tions. Some of us went when our wives, 


| and our better judgments, too, told us we 
“hadn’t oughter.” And we stayed away 


mation; to promote scientific and practi- | :; 
| to go, but under the same influence that 


| prevented the rural worthies, immortal- 


cal apiculture; and to draw public atten- 
tion to various important matters con- 
nected with the honey interest. To many 
of us, the meetings of the Society will al- 
ways be memorable as having led to the 
formation of friendships that we highly 
value, and that have taken a wider range 
than the realm of bee-keeping. We shall 
not forget that they gave us the epportu- 
nity of knowing the forms and listening 
to the voices of Langstroth and Quinby, 
one of whom, alas! is not, and the other 
is feeble with infirmity and age so that he 
cannot be long for this world. The pri- 
vate and unpublished discussions by little 
coteries of bee-keepers, at hotels and else- 
where; the interchanges of experiences, 
some of them too mortifying to be told to 
“all the world and the rest of mankind,” 
and the ventilation of plans and appli- 
ances too crude to be given to the public, 


by no means inconsiderable, benefits of 
the meetings in question. We doubt if 


aly member was at so large an expendi- 
ture of time and money to attend these 
gatherings, as ourself, but most certainly 
But, as 


we do not regret the outlay. 


in rare cases, not because we didn’t want 


ized in Grey’s Elegy, from realizing 


their aspirations :— 


*“ Chill penury repressed their noble zeal 
And froze the genial current of their soul.” 


President Zimmerman chronicles the 
formation of a Bee-keeper’s Association 


| for the State of Ohio, and wisely advises 
' other States to go and do likewise. There 


| B. K. Association. 


| have its apicultural organization. 
a8 yet, must count among the minor, but 


is a flourishing Northeastern Bee-Keep- 
er’s Association which practically repre- 
sents the State of New York, and really 
has its headquarters in the vicinage of 
the Mohawk Valley, having had until re, 
cently, the late Moses Quinby as its chief 
inspiring spirit. Michigan has also its 
We heartily endorse 
Mr. Zimmerman's recommendation about 
the establishment of State societies. 
Every State, province and territory should 
But 
we desire to supplement Mr. Z.’s advice, 
with the suggestion, that the North 
American B. K. Society should actually 
become, what some of us contemplated 
from the outset, a representative body. 
The records of the Society’s past meetings 
will show that this idea is by no means a 
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It would doubtless have been 
carried out before this, but for the paucity 


new one, 


of State organizations. Let these only 
be multiplied to a sufficient extent and it 
will be easy to make the continental body 
representative, which is obviously what it 
ought to be. Each State could send one 
or more delegates, and what is an oppres- 
sive expense to the individual bee-keeper, 
would be but a small charge on the funds 
of a State association. We can see im- 
portant results to be secured by a council 
of eminent representative bee-keepers, 
and our hope is that the Society, instead 
of voting to disband, will resolve itself 
inte the representative body above de- 
scribed. A meeting at the Centennial 
Exhibition would be a favorable oppor- 
tunity for making this change, although 
we are of opinion that the circumstances 
will not be favorable for having a busi- 
ness meeting. Those of us who go to the 
exhibition will do su to enjoy ourselves, 
and have a good time generally ; to forget 
bee-stings, apiarian troubles, and the vex- 
ations of life generally. A re-union with 
apicultural friends will be pleasant, but 
business will be a bore. It will be a 
much nicer thing for the Soeiety to take 
on a new form of life at the Centennial 
than it will be for it, there and then to 
“ give up the ghost.” For our own part, 
our motto is, “ Never say die.” Make a 
new departure, strike out afresh, do some- 
thing more manageable and practicable, 
but avoid that which is undesirable in it- 
self, and would be interpreted by out- 
siders as a proof that bee-keeping is on 
the decline, which we know it is not, by 
any means. 

The Society has got over some diffi- 
culties which threatened its earlier stages ; 
it has accomplished much good, but its 
mission is by no means fulfilled. “To 
be or not to be, that’s the question.” We 
cast our vote for continued existence ina 
better form. ‘“ Destroy it not, for a bless- 
ing is in it.” W. F.C. 





t@ Particular attention is called to 
the new advertisement of J. H. Nellis & 
Brother, opposite the first page of this 
issue of the JourNaL. They are good 


square dealing men and may be depended 
on. 








ee 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Artificial Comb Foundation, 


Will you be kind enough to give some 
information on the artificial comb ques 
tion? Who holds the patent right for 
making artificial comb? Is the comb 
foundation, sold by John Long, patented) 
Who first brought comb foundation to 
notice? I saw a piece, years ago, made 
of this paper, coated on both sides with 
wax. A friend who tried it reported that 
his bees would not make use of it. 

W. C.P, 

The foundation spoken of by Mr. P—, 
made of paper coated with wax, was 
probably a plain sheet without any of the 
cell configurations, and he does not state 
whether the bees simply left it untouched 
or destroyed it. We do not know definitely 
of any experiments made with waxed 
paper configurated, but we have assur. 
ance that several experiments will be 
made under different circumstances early 
this season. Itis thought that fine tissue 
paper may be used to advantage. We 
shall give the result of these experiments 
in due time. 

Artificial combs have been in use in 
Germany and in Italy for many years. 
A patent was issued in the United States 
to the Jate Mr. Samuel Wagner, then the 
able editor of this JournNAL. It was 
lately purchased by Mr. Perrine, of Chi- 
cago. See notice on last page of this 
issue. 

John Long’s Foundation was made by 
Mr. Weiss in New York, by a machine he 
had invented for that purpose two years 
ago, on which he is now getting a patent. 

Novice (A. I. Root) has also invented 
a machine for making it, that really turns 
out a nicer article than that sold last 
season in New York. This machine has 
been purchased by Mr. C. O. Perrine, and 
will be used in the manufactory now be- 
ing fitted up by him in this city. 

Mr. Perrine has also permanently en- 
gaged Mr. Weiss to superintend his 
works—and soon they will be ready to 
fill all orders promptly. Orders may be 
sent to this office for it in any quantity. 





(=~ If you know of any bee-keepers 
who ought to take the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, but do not, and will send us 
their names and Post Office addresses, 
we will send each a sample copy. 
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The Centennial Display. 


The Centennial Commission have 
erected a special building for bees, and 
steps should be taken at once to make a 
fine display there. 

It is arranged to have special shows of 
honey on June 20 to 24, and Oct. 23 to 
Nov. 1, and every thing of interest in the 
way of hives, bees, or apiarian appliances 
should be there on exhibition. 

We invite special attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, just received from the chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau: 

U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, t 

PHILADELPHIA, March, 17th, 1876. 

Mr. Tuomas G. NEwMAN, publisher 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, I]l.— 
Dear Sir:—The advanced character of 
apiarian apparatus produced in this coun- 
try will not be as thoroughly shown at the 
International Exhibition as is desirable, 
unless manufacturers immediately apply 
for space, which will be granted without 
entry fee or rent for room, if application 
be made at once. Objects for exhibition 
must be in place by 25th April. Yours 
respectfully, BurNET LANDRETH, 

Chief of Bureau. 

The Centennial Committee of the N. E. 
Bee-keepers’ Association made report in 
our last issue. The following is a further 
report from the committee: 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE NORTH-EASTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The North-Eastern Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ation appreciate the propriety of making 
the display of honey at the coming In. 
ternational Centennial] as grand as practi- 
cable—commensurate, if possible, with 
the display in other branches of agricul- 
ture. 

To this end a committee was appointed 
to investigate the conditions and require- 
ments necessary for the exhibitor, and 
then appropriate as much of the funds 
from the treasury, for laudable objects, as 
they should deem prudent. 

he first part of their duty was per- 
formed, and reported in the Bee Journal 
for March. 

After proper deliberation, they decide 
to offer the two following prizes, both of 
which are to be competed for at the 
SPECIAL sHOW of honey and wax, to be 
held Oct. 28, to Nov. 1, 1876. 

They offer $35 for the best and most 
meritorious display of comb and extract- 

Honey and Wax,—conditions as fol- 
lows: The honey and wax must be of fine 
quality, and put up in elegant packages, 
such as are most likely to find ready sale 





at high prices. Other things being equal, 





the larger the display, the greater the 
merit. The judges will consist of practi- 
cal bee-keepers and dealers in honey. 

They offer $25 for the best and most 
practical essay on “How to keep Bees 
successfully during winter and spring.” 

Such essays should not treat upon the 
physiology of the bee, except so far as is 
necessary to explain instincts and manage- 
ment. This is suggested with a view 
to making them brief. With bee-keepers, 
the ultimate idea of success is, the attain- 
ment of pecuniary reward, and in decid- 
ing upon the merits of the essays, the 
judges will keep this idea prominent. If 
none of the “ Centennial Committee” com- 
pete for this prize, they will act as the 
judges. 

In any case, unbiased, practical bee- 
keepers will act as judges on the essays. 
These prizes are open for competition to 
the world. 

Before closing this report, the commit- 
tee suggest that the time for holding the 
“ National Bee-keepers’ Association” be 
changed from the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember to the 25th of October, 1876. This 
change will bring it into close connection 
with the fall special show of honey and 
wax, the time for which was fixed by the 
Centennial Commission. 

By October 25th the summer work of 
the apiary will be done, and the honey, to 
some extent, disposed of. 

If the National Society meets at that 
date, all bee-keepers can get home in time 
to prepare and put their bees into winter 
quarters. We hope these points will re- 
ceive due consideration from the mass of 
Northern bee-keepers. 

We will write to the officers of the 
National Socieiy, and hope arrangements 
can be made to have the October Special 
Show of Honey and the meeting of the 
National Society come at the same time. 

Suggestions and opinions will be grate- 
fully received. 

J. H. Neus, Secretary. 
J. E. HETHERINGTON, Chairman. 

We think, on the whole, that the time 
named will be the best for all concerned— 
and trust that arrangements will be made 
accordingly, so that those going then can- 
witness the honey show, as well as at 
tend the Convention. 





(as A correspondent asks us: ‘‘ What 
is the object of the comb foundation? Is 
it to make the bees build straight?” We 
answer that it is not entirely that, though 
it is a great help to those who cannot 
spare combs for guides—but it saves the 
bees’ time, and, time is honey, and honey 
is money to the apiarist. The foundation 


saves fully one-half the time in building 
comb. 
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te “Let justice be done though the 
Heavens fall,” is a legend appropriate to 
nail to the banner of THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. ‘Exact justice well meted 
out” is just what it purposes to give to 
all—without fear or favor! 

In the remarks of Captain J. E. Hetu- 
ERINGTON, before the N. E. Bee-keepers’ 
Convention, as reported in this issue, on 
page 98, at the bottom of the first column, 
he says that in ‘a good season and large 
yield, the journals are eager for a report, 
but in a poor one, like the last, no report 
¢s asked for.’ How it could be possible 
to make this mis-statement, we cannot 
imagine. There is but one Bee Journal on 
the American continent—and that, THE 
AMERICAN. In the September number of 
1875, page 193, we called for universal 
reports. In the October and November 
numbers are published hundreds of these 
reports, reporting good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent experiences. Never were reports so 
faithfully called for, and never was a call 
more fully responded to, than last fall! | 
Surely, the reporter must have garbled 
the expressions of Captain Hethcrington— 
he could not have made such a statement. 


On page 104 of this issue, Mr. T. F- 
Bingham states that “‘ honey-comb is one 
thing, beeswax another, and very differ. 
ent thing;’’ and that butter after being 
melted “is butter no more—it is grease.” 
Although we are not an expert in bees- 
wax, we have always understood that the 
bees formed the honey-comb, using little 
particles secreted by themselves known as 
beeswax, and that the changing of its 
shape again from honey-comb to the solid 
cake known in commerce, would not 
change the original character of the arti- 
cle. Again, a comparison between bees- 
wax and butter is hardly fair, for butter, 
as it comes from the churn, will degener- 
ate if kept too long, but beeswax will not, 
under ordinary circumstances, for ages. 


In the next paragraph, Mr. B. attempts 
to quote from an old advertisement of one 
of our honey dealers—but he evidently 
quotes from treacherous memory—and 
credits to the wrong party. We thought 
we remembered the expression and looked 
up the old circular and find it was issued 
by the Honey Co., Wm. M. Hoge or Mrs. 
Spaids, and not C. O. Perrine, as stated. 





This number also contains an article 
from Mr. Coe on the House Apiary; and 
in the present situation of the matter we 
must ask him not to think uncharitably 
of us, if we decline a continuation of the 
controversy, unless it shall contain infor. 
mation valuable to bee-keepers in general, 
and not merely personal differences be. 
tween himself and Novice. 


This gives us occasion to say a word in 
general. We believe in the largest liberty 
in all matters that shall further the inter. 
ests of the bee-keeper. So long as views 
differ in regard to points of interest in our 
specialty, we invite the fullest and freest 
discussion, and always hold our columns 
open to publish opinions the most dia 
metrically opposed, only so that thereby 
new light may be gained and the truth ar. 
rived at. There are many points upon 
which the apiarist is deeply interested to 
have new light thrown. Notably, the 
matter of wintering and springing, and 
with regard to this there are almost as 
many views as there are writers. Prob 
ably, however, those who have done the 
most thinking and experimenting, if 
asked to-day how to winter and spring 
bees without loss, would shake their 
heads and say the problem was yet up 
solved. In this state of the case, there 
must surely good result from the freest 
interchange of views, but with this free 
dom of utterance comes the danger that 
personalities may arise and a half a col 
umn be filled with matter of no benefit 
the reader and of doubtful gratification t 
the writer. These things arise not merely 
because of difference of views, but be 
cause of some little bitterness of expres 
sion in the first place, some single word, 
perhaps, that adds nothing to the value 
of the article, and might better be lef 
unspoken, but which calls out several 
lines in reply, to be followed in turn by 
a longer reply, until the readers of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL heartily wish 
the disputants might be allowed to carry 
on their wrangle by private correspond. 
ence. If Ais firm in the belief that up 
ward ventilation, and plenty of it, i 
essential, and so expresses himself, B, 
who holds opposite views, will a0 
strengthen his position so well by saying 
A or any other man is a fool to believe it 





i a iio see wae 6) 
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upward ventilation, as by bringing facts 
to bear, and showing large numbers of 
colonies safely wintered with no upward 
ventilation whatever. 

Now, we cordially invite every bee- 
keeper who has a single fact that may be 
of use to our readers, to make free use of 
of our columns. THE AMERICAN BEE 
JournNAL has no interest whatever, in any 
hive or hobby, only to do the most good 
in giving such reading as shall be valu- 
able to those who 
“the busy bee.”” So send on your com- 
munications, one and all, whether you 
agree or differ with others, only, good 
friends, don’t be ill natured, and before 


stings. 
—_—_-—<-—- —-—-  - — 


(=~ Within the past few days we have | 
| Tupper has been taken to the Iowa Insane 
| Asylum. 


received letters from Bee-Keepers in Den- 
mark, France, Belgium, Austria, New 


South Wales, Australia and England. It | 


is very gratifying to us to know that the 


prized in almost “every clime under 
heaven.” 





tS" With the next number we shall 
commence aseries of articles on experi- 
ments, and shall illustratethem with cuts, 
so that all can comprehend them at a 
glance. 


a — 


Mr. T. F. Brnauam, now in Nashville, | 


; . : : | disabling him, for the present, for edit- 
Tenn., wintering his bees, writes us, that | 


| orial duties. 


he will take them back to Michigan early 
in April. 
fairly and seem to be doing well.” 


ipod 





Mr. M. M. ; ; 
. oe TA, oF Oe Chee, | Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association will 


in this State, has gone South to take 
charge of the Rev. W. K. Marshall’s api- 
ary, during the coming season. Mr. M. 
writes us that his bees are doing well— 
gathering some honey. 


Se en 

When your time runs out, if you do not 
wish to have THE AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
RAL continue its visits, just drop us a 
Postal Card, and say so—and we will stop 
itinstanter. If youdo-not do this, you 
may rest assured that it will be sent on 
regularly. Let all “take due notice and 
govern themselves accordingly.” 





| JOURNAL.” 





Many are the inquiries as to the present 
status and whereabouts of Mrs. Tupper. 


| The following is a sample of some; while 


others contain a recital] of the frauds prac- 
ticed upon the writers by her, and not a 
few refuse to pay for the JOURNAL, be- 
cause she has defrauded them—forgetting 
that to wrongs will not make one right. 
We had nothing more to do with her 
business transactions than “the man in 


| the moon,” and to ask us to pay her bills, 
have the care of | 


is unreasonable in the extreme. 
is the letter we started to give: 


“]T had cultivated high esteem for Mrs. 
Tupper, and to have such an one come to 


But here 


| such a fate, from whatever influence, pro- 


: | duces sadness and pity. 
sending in your articles, please pull out the 


I don’t learn 
from the papers the result. What has 
been done with her case? Success to the 


E. H. 
To answer this we will say that Mrs. 


Evidence accumulates every 
day, to prove that she has been recklessly 
carrying on this “‘crookedness” for years, 


: | and that it was as systematic as i 
old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is read and | y ” i was 


| relentless. 


In a private letter “Novice” says: “ Mrs. 
Tupper obtained as many subscriptions 
for our Journal, (Gleanings) as she could 
get, but never sent the money.” 


=~ 


From Mr. Slocum, of the Bee-keeper's 
Magazine, we learn with regret that Mr. 





| A. J. King, his partner, has caught a 


heavy cold, which has settled in his eyes; 


We hope it may not be of 


- | long continuance. 
He says, “they have wintered 


Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





The Third Semi-annual Session of the 


be held at Corporation Hall, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, on Wednesday, May 3d, 1876. 
The first session will convene promptly at 
1 o’clock Pp. M. We extend a cordial invi- 
tation to all bee-keepers to be present. 
Our Spring sessions have hitherto been 
decidedly successful, and we have oer 
reason to believe that the coming one will 
fully equal its predecessors in point of in- 
terest and importance. The subjects for 
discussion will cover the broad field of 
modern Apiculture. Come prepared to 
give us your best and most valuable ideas 
of the points involved, and thereby aid in 
making the meeting of mutual interest 
and profit. ERBERT A. BURCH, 
South Haven, Michigan. Secretary. 
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Our HomeE.—On the cover of this issue 
is a view of the building on the corner of 
Clark and Monrve Streets, which contains 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Office. An 
idea of the location and building will be 
obtained by those who cannot give us a 
call, and to those coming to Chicago it 
will serve as a guide to direct their steps 
to a familiar place—our office. We ex- 
pect to keep on hand, for exhibition to our 
friends who call on us, all the new, as 
well as the older appliances for apicultural 
labor. We are gathering some in now, and 
in the course of a few weeks shill have 
quite adisplay. To all, therefore, when 
coming to this city, we extend a cordial 
invitation— Come and see us.”’ 

en 

“ KuREKA.”’—That means “ I have found 
it.’ Well, what isit? J. L. Smiru, Te- 
cumseh, Mich., tells us he has found THE 
Bee Hive! We asked him to send a sam- 
ple one to this office with description. 
Here is the description—our readers must 
call and see the hive, if they are not sat. 
isfied with the following: 

“Tt is simply a hive in a nice little Bee 
House, with surrounding air spaces, (pat- 
ented) with a queen nursery, su arranged 
that four nucleican be wintered with their 

ueens, immediately over the tull colony. 

‘he main colony can be removed at Will, 
without disturbing the nuclei, or visa versa. 
But for honey-gathering use two boxes, 
holding about 16 pounds each; those 
boxes are constructed of ten small frames 
each, making a very convenient sized box 
for shipping, and just the thing for the 
retail trade; each frame holding, on an 
average, about 14g pounds. I build all 
my hives with the honey boxes unles oth- 
erwise ordered.” 

SS ——— 

E. 8. Stow, Fort Dickinson, N. Y. 
writes us that he finds the Double pointed 
Shade Tacks very useful for bracing frame 
corners. They can be obtained at any 
hardware store. The | 
following represents 
the exact size of them. 
He has sent us a section of frame, show- 
ing its use, which is on exhibition in this 
office. He says that six cents worth will 
furnish enough for ten frames. 





ta In March No. you give the wrong 
size of the bottom bar of my frame—it 
should be 124 inches in length. 
S. K. Marsa. 





| combs. 








SpLENpDID.—E. C. Jordan, of the “ Bee 
Cottage Apiary,” Frederick Co., Va., hag 


| forwarded to us by express some of hig 


superfine Comb Honey, as a sample. It 


| was sent in one of his newly invented tin 


boxes, which we will describe more fully 
in a future number of THE BEE JournaL 
For safe shipment it has great advantage 
over wooden boxes, and his honey looks 


| so nice and tempting in it that Mr. Jordan 
| finds ready sale for it at from 30 to 4 
| cents per pound. 


. alias 
(@8" Many thanks to those who have re. 


| mitted the amount of their arrearages 
, during the past month—but there are 


hundreds yet to be heard from, and we 


| would urge upon them the necessity of 
| liquidating at once—as we greatly need 


the money to pay for our folly in placing 


| too much confidence in ‘ crooked” hu. 


manity. 
a 
A private letter from Rudolf Mayer. 
heeffer, Ksq., editor of Der Bienenvater, 
Prague, Austria, informs us that from May 
13 to 17, there will be an International 
Agricultural Fair in Prague (Oesterreich) 
Newstadt, Breite, Gasse No. 747. He re 
marks that bee hives and honey will find 
ready sale there—but that honey in boxes 
is yet unknown to Austria. 
npiemmaenandeiediinindantcinaniataiii 
To Pouttry Mrn.—For twe subscrib- 
ers and $4, in advance, we will send post 
paid a copy of A. J. Hill’s work on 
“Chicken Cholera,” asa premium. See 
his advertisement in this number. Those 
wishing this premium must mention it 
when sending their subscriptions. 


-_ 





Wm. 8. Barcuay, Beaver, Pa., has sent 
to this office, for exhibition, one of his 
machines for cutting winter passages in 
It is doubtless a very handy con- 
trivance. 

cnannndioiaaligilimaecamnsiine 

HENRY DEAHLE, Winchester, Va., has 
mailed to us one of his 5 pound sample 
boxes. His claim is that they never break 
in shipping, and sell with the honey in 
gross. They are cut, ready to nail to 
gether, grooved for two glass sides. They 
are light and smoothly finished. See his 
advertisement in this issue. 





ed 
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te The following is a letter from Mrs. 
Waener, widow of the late SamMuEL 
WAGNER, and its contents speak for itsel 


York, Pa., March 23, 1876. 

Dear AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL: I 
would like to state in reference to the 
patent taken out by my husband, the late 
Samuel Wagner, for the manufacture of 
artificial Honey Comb Foundation, that 
Mr. C. O. Perrinie, of Chicago, wrote to 
me asking for an individual rightto make 
and use the same, and I answered by say- 
ing that I did not wish to sell individual 
rights, but would make him a complete 
assignment of the whole patent for so 
much money, cash. Mr. Perrine came 
here and paid me the price asked without 
trying to get it for any less. Others have in- 
fringed the patent for some time but have 
never offered to buy it, probably knowing 
that my age and circumstances would net 
permit me to prosecute them. I write 
thisto give a moral weight to a reason 
why all persons who wish to buy the 
comb foundation should get it of Mr. 
Perrine, as there may be those who will 
stillinfringe. Yours Respectfully, 

EviIzaABETH R. WAGNER. 


ae 


{(@ The Southern Kentucky Bee-keep- 
ers will meet in convention at Smith’s 
Grove, Ky., on Thursday, June ist, 1876. 
We especiaily invite all bee-keepers to 
attend or send us communications on any 
subject they choose. We expect an inter- 
esting and profitable meeting. 


N. P. ALLEN. 





A boy that can speak English and Ger- 
man, from 14 to 17 years of age, and not 
afraid of bees, can find a steady situation, 
by applying to Dr. W. B. Rusu, Pointe 
Coupee, La. 


a 

i We have a new lotof fresh melilot 
clover seed, that we can supply at 25 cents 
per tb. Postage 16 cents per tb extra, if 
sent by mail. 

i@ Dr.N.P. Allen writes us that he ex- 
pects a good honey harvest this year, and 
that his bees are doing finely. He adds: 
“White clover prospects were never bet- 
ter. I have lost but one stock this winter 
and that was caused by carelessness. I 
am proud of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and read it with pleasure and profit. 








{#~ Those having any thing of interest 
to bee-keepers are invited to send a sample 
for exhibition in our office. Send descrip- 
tien and directions for using, and also 
give us prices. 





Voices from Among the Hives. 


CrawForpD Co., Pa.,—March 10, 1876. 
—‘' My bees have wintered splendidly thus 
far, in-doors.” Henry 8. Ler. 


Lone IsLanp, N. Y.—March 13, 1876.— 
“Bees have wintered remarkably well— 
almost without loss. They have had a fly 
every two or three weeks, all winter long, 
and to this I attribute their fine condi- 
tion.” D. R. Porter. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—March 11, 1876.—“ I 
cannot get along without the JOURNAL. 
It grows better and better with each issue.” 

A. B. Mason. 


HARTFORD, Kansas.—March 15, 1876. 
—‘My bees did well last year after the 
grasshoppers left in June. I have 46 col- 
onies. They carried in natural pollen on 
the 9th of Feb., and every warm day since, 
from soft maple.’ Wwma.K. Norpury. 


PorntE CoupEE, La.—March 3, 1876.— 
“The fall of 1875 was too wet for honey 
here and it was a failure. A great many 
bees have starved. Some are troubled 
over the dark prospects of the honey 
market, but all the fears I have are 
that my bees will not give me as much 
honey as I can sell. I can now raise 
honey equal to California in color, and of 
amuch finer flavor, and so far could not 
fill all my orders. Iam fully in for the 
Centennial Convention to be held the same 
time as the honey show. We cannot send 
fancy articles of honey so far by express, 
we must take them with us. I can’t leave 
my bees in June, but can in Sept., which is 
the most pleasant time of the year. I shall 
go then and take a full line of samples of 
honey.” W. B. Rusa. 


HENDERSON, TENN.—March 15, 1876.— 
“T have lost two stocks this winter that 
were queenless. The other 16 were as 
vigorous as in May, previous to this 
week; now the snow has been 9 inches 
deep for a week. ‘My bees have bred all 
winter. There were but a few days that 
they could not fly. I had last season, 
from 14 stocks (4 or 5 weak stocks gave 
no yield) 225 Ibs. extracted honey. 160 Ibs. 
of that was buckwheat. I extracted 
them clean in August and found in 
January plenty of honey and bees. Mine 
are mostly Italians.” T. A. Smiru. 


SieézL, lnu.—March 9, 1876.—“ Of 69 
hives I have found up to date 2 dead. 
Both were evidently queenless; swarms 
of Sept. 65, I winter out doors, in hives 
which allow five inch straw packing all 
around, so they never become too cold. 
My hives have an improvement which I 
believe is new. The front of my hives is 
protected by a 4 inch straw bag which 
rests on a tunnel 4 inches long which fits 
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the fly-hole, so that the bees any warm 
day of 45° can havea fly. By this way 
their fly-hole is 6 inches long. No sun 
ray can strike the inside, No cold storm 
can immediately press outthe warm air, 
and the bees are less disturbed than those 
having a short fly-hole.” Cu. SONNE. 


JEFFERSON, Wis., Feb. 28th, 1876. 

“T have had lots of trouble with Mrs. 8. 
E. Spaides and her husband, C. D. Spaids, 
and that they owe me over $1500 yet on 
two notes which, with another one they 
had given me after a settlement I had 
with them at their store at 50 Grand street, 
New York, in December, 1874. I was 
forced to sue them for the payment of 
those notes; they brought every obstacle 
in my way, but I finally beat them, get- 
ting judgment against each of them, but 
during the progress of the lawsuit they 
had sold out, leaving New York,—Mrs. 
Spaids going to West Virginia, and he to 
Maryland. At present my attorney has 
obtained an order from the court to im- 
prison their lawyer, who is in prison since 
the 21st of this month, because he would 
not take an oath and then answer ques- 
tions concerning the whereabouts of the 
property of the Spaids. I considered Mrs. 
Spaids honest, at one time sold her over 
$4000 worth of honey without any security, 
and she paid me, but since she got con- 
nected with Spaids, she cannot do as she 
wants to, and perhaps changed her idea 
about paying debts. ADAM GRIMM. 


Betuany, O.—March 3, 1876.—“ This 
has been a very mild winter, consequently 
there has been but few bees lost with the 
cold, some have already died and others 
soon will die if they are not fed, as but 
little honey was gathered last year, and 
that from fall flowers, and I find on exam- 
ination that a great deal of it is granu- 
lating in the cell. 

I saw swamp maples in bloom January 
22. On Feb. 13 my bees were carrying in 
natural pollen; but since then the weather 
has been too cold for them to fly much. 

Our main honey plant is white clover. 
Last year, I did not get an ounce of sur- 

lus, and besides, had to feed about fifty 
bs sugar, and will have to feed that much 
more this spring.” W. 8S. Boyp. 


JEFFERSON, Wis.—March 20, 1876.— 
“My bees wintered so far good, they were 
set out on the 10th and had a good flight; 
but now, we have one snow storm after the 
ether, and all hope of an early spring is 

one. I winter my bees in a House ala 

ovice, 15 inch wall, filled with sawdust, 
the same kept free of frost the coldest of 
last winter and the temperature was mod- 
erate this slight winter, about 40 degrees 
on an average. My bees came out in 
good order, lost only one out of 60 hives. 

In the March number, ’75, I read: ‘Is 





SS 


it a fact, that first swarms issue in the 
forenoon.” My after swarms issued most 
any time of the day, but especially ear} 
in the morning, some before 7 o'clock 
and I have had first swarms frequently in 
the afternoon, some as Jate as 6 o'clock in 
the evening.” W. Wo rr. 


Scrora Co., O.—Feb, 26, 1876.—“My bees 
are all (20) on summer stand and doin 
well—never better; rearing brood all win. 
ter; more bees now than | began the wip. 
ter with. I am trying to learn my bees to 
stay out all the time, for we must find 
some way to succeed on summer stands.” 

W. F. Parrerson, 


Capiz, Ky.—“I have 9 stands of bees, 
6 of them in Langstroth’s hives. The 
first part of last year my bees did but lit. 
tle; late in the fall they did better. I took 
300 lbs. of honey from 4 stands and got 
2 swarms.” J. LARKINS. 


ABERFOYLE, Ont.—March 17, 1876— 
“Tam much pleased with THE JouRNAL. 
If I could not replace the numbers of 
this year I would not take $10 for them. | 
have kept bees for 7 years and have read 
Langstroth and Quinby. THe AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL should be in every bee. 
keeper’s hands. One of my neighbors 
subscribed for another Bee paper, but no 
sooner does my JOURNAL come than he is 
over to read it. Bees have not done well 
here for two years. We have lots of linn, 
buckwheat, clover and raspberry. In the 
valley near me, there are many honey 
plants, and we have as good a country for 
bees, as anywhere in Canada.” 

R. C. CAMERON. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa., March 9, 1876:— 
“Seeing an advertisement of Mrs. Tup- 
per’s, that she had for sale, $5 queens, 
‘safe arrival guaranteed,’ I sent for one, 
forwarding the money Aug. Ist, 1874. It 
did not come till so late in the fall, that I 
ordered it not to be sent,—and the money 
returned. In answer to this, came a dead 
queen. In the spring of 1875, she agreed 
to send me another, but it never came. I 
am not surprised at her downfall, as she 
proved dishonest to me some time ago. 

Gro. D. Srnvins. 


APPENOOSE Co., Iowa, March 9, 1876:— 
“Bees have wintered splendidly in this 
neighborhood. I have not lost a single 
colony this winter. My bees are all 
bright and healthy; this time last year 
I had lost nearly all. I had only two 
colonies left, to begin with, last spring. I 
increased them to twelve colonies; got 
over 100 lbs. of box honey; raised forty- 
five queens; and had all my bees in good 
fix for winter, without feeding. My bees 
are all Italians; I breed from imported 
mothers; think they are much the best 
I = my imported queens from Ch. 
Dadant & Son.” M. M. Caen. 


- 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
“Scientific” Talks to the Washing- 
ton Co., N. Y., Agricultural Society. 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—A few years ago the 
New York State Agricultural Society ex- 
tended to apiarians the privilege of dis- 
cussing their avocation at one of their 
evening sessions. This recognition of 
their position as one of the great indus- 
tries of the State, was a subject of con- 
gratulation among bee culturists, and was 
of much benefit for the future develop- 
ment of the business. 

In like manner the bee keepers of this 
county are encouraged by the invitation 
extended to them for the first time to ap- 
pear before this society, and I come before 
you as a representative of this class to 
present a few facts and ask a few favors, 

We are well aware that the thrifty farm- 
ers of this county who own their broad 
acres and improved stock, and who come 
before this society annually with their 
varied and substantial productions, usu- 
ally look upon the art of bee cultivation 
as of trifling import; but if we compare 
our stock with theirs we find we can 
trace the pedigree of our industrious in- 
sects to the remotest periods of antiquity, 
and while your grades of domestic stock 
are made profitable in proportion to their 
dependence upon the hand of man for 
their daily food, our insects are endowed 
with almost human wisdom to lay up 
stores of food for their own sustenance, 
and a generous surplus for the use of the 
fortunate owner. 

From the time when Sampson found 
the body of the lion he had previously 
slain converted into a bee-hive, there have 
been practiced various methods of ob- 
taining the fruits of their labors; but not 
until our own progressive century came 
to add its enlightenment, has bee culture 
become a science equal in importance to 
other industries of the age. And now, 
owing to the application of the movable 
comb principle, the honey extractor, arti- 
ficial honey comb, and the introduction 
of improved stock from foreign countries, 
this branch of rural industry is enlisting 
the attention of thinking people in all 
portions of our country, and in our own 
county the business is being rapidly de- 
veloped by the application of these new 
discoveries. 

When we examine into the statistics of 
the production of honey, it is no wonder 
that intelligent people should favor this 
pursuit. Weare surprised at the amount 
that could be obtained had we the indus- 
trious workers at hand in the proper sea- 
son to obtain it. 

From careful observation and from the 
experience of others it is safe to say that 
an average of five hundred pounds of 
honey could be obtained from every square 
mile in this county, but if these figures 








seem too high, let us deduct one half for 
poor seasons, and then the 850 square 
miles of our county would produce over 
200,000 pounds. To those unacquainted 
with our honey resources, these statements 
may seem to be overdrawn, but we have 
at hand figures from various localities in 
our State and in other States, where the 
annual production has been over one 
thousand pounds per square mile, while 
California, noted for its wonderful pro- 
ductions, has localities where there seems 
to be no end to the flow of this abundant 
sweet. 

Here, then, we have in our nation bil- 
lions of pounds of this healthy substance 
actually going to waste for the want of 
these willing laborers to gather it. 

We send our hard-earned dollars to 
other States and countries for our sweets, 
while our broad fields of clover, our for- 
ests of linden, and countless varieties of 
beautiful flowers by the wayside, are 
every day in their season making the air 
fragrant by the evaporation of this useful 
substance. 

In view of these facts is it not, then, of 
great importance that we should extend 
the necessary information to parties of 
either sex who may be endowed with the 
peculiar talent for this branch of rural 
economy? With a wider dissemination 
of these truths and their intelligent appli- 
cation, competition would arise, with 
competition lower prices, and with lower 
prices greater consumption, and the 
article that is now considered a luxury 
would come into every-day use upon our 
tables and in our cookery. 

We do not propose, Mr. President, in: 
these remarks, to occupy your valuable 
time by details of management, or of 
methods to overcome the disastrous ef- 
fects of our winters, but will state that im 
comparison to dairying or other farm 
operations where large capital is invested 
and labor expended, bee-culture shows 
profits far in advance of any other rural 
pursuit; but to be successful requires 
close attention and untiring watchfulness, 
and persons that suppose a fortune is in 
store for them by merely purchasing a 
swarm of bees and having no love for the 
occupation, had much better stick to their 
productions, from a patch of potatoes at 
twenty cents per bushel. 

This society which has already done so 
much for the development of our agri- 
cultural resources, could do much to 
further encourage the science of bee- 
culture. 

Our interests would be greatly pro- 
moted by offering us more liberal pre- 
miums. 

Encourage us to display all of our ap- 
pliances and give us additional premiums 
to get the greatest yield from a single 
colony, and instead of crowding us into 
narrow and obscure quarters, give us 
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room to display to advantage our various 
operations, and we assure you that the 
bee-keepers of this county will add a 
novel and interesting feature to your an- 
nual exhibition. 

We have here presented to you but a 
few points of our business, and trust our 
honeyed remarks will not fail to be fruitful 
of good results. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


What about that Honey? 


The following, although more amusing 
than instructive, will, perhaps, do for one 
of the winter numbers of the JouRNAL. Its 
truthfulness makes it all the more amus- 


ing. 

Dr. K. and Mr. A., who are transacting 
some business, are interrupted for a mo- 
ment by a stranger, Mr. B., who is ad- 
mitted to the office. Mr. A.—Well, now, 
let’s see about that honey: How much did 
that amount to? 

Dr. K.—Let me see: I will have to look 
that up. How many jars did you have 
the last time? 

Mr. A.—Ten, I believe. 

Dr. K.—I had an idea it was a dozen. 
Ah! here itis. You are right. Ten jars, 
at 75 cents, including the jars, would be 
$7.50, which, with $5.40 for the first lot, 
makes $12.90. 

Mr. A.—Have you any more of that 
granulated honey. I would like two jars 


of it for a preacher I have with me in the ‘| 


wagon. 

Dr. K.—(Leaving the room with Mr. A.) 
Really, I have’ but one jar left, having re- 
stored it all to its former condition by 
heating it to about the temperature of 
from 150 degrees to 168 degrees. It sells 
better in that condition at the stores, they 
tell me. I warmed some up to that tem- 
perature last spring, and sealed it hermet- 
ically, and I have some of it now,—not a 
jar showing any signs of granulating. 
When thus treated the flavor is not in- 
jured, as I can see; but is just about 
spoiled if brought to the boiling point. 

Mr. A.—Well, give me the jar that is 
granulated, and two others. ow let me 
see how we stand. $4.85: that leaves that 
you owe me. Haven’t you some money 
so that you can settle it now? 

Dr. K.—Really, Mr. A., I am just about 
entirely out: it would take all i have 
got, if I did, and I don’t think I could 
settle it to-day, possibly. 

Mr. A.—Well, good morning. 

Dr. K. (entering the office.)—Well, Sir, 
we have been having some pretty cold 
weather. 

Mr. B.—Yes Sir: but they are having it 
colder than this where I came from. 

Dr. K.—Ah, where is that? 

Mr. B.—Montreal, Sir. I have just set- 
tled at Forked River, to engage in the 








manufacture of a medicine called the 
Russian Asthma Cure; but I can’t com. 
mence business without some ’oney. [ just 
heard you tell that gentleman that you 
were all out, so I suppose it will be of no 
use to talk about that. 

Dr. K.—Well, nosir. I am nottroubled 
with much of that article. I find it js 
about as much as I can do to get along 
and provide for my family. But about 
this Asthma Cure. Have you tried it 
in enough cases so that you are satisfied 
that it will really cure asthma? 


Mr. B.—Yes, sir. It will knock asthma 
and dyspepsia higher than a kite. I have 
tried it in a hundred cases without a sin. 
gle failure. I cured my own wife with 
it, though she had it so bad that I have 
been obliged to carry her to an open win. 
dow many atime in the coldest nights of 
a Canadian winter, that she might get her 
breath. But to make it I must have some 
*oney. I don’t care how old or how black 
it is, provided it is perfectly pure. 

Dr. K.—(Thinking, perhaps, he didn't 
understand him) What did you say? 

Mr. B.—I say I don’t care how old or 
how black it is, provided it is perfectly 
pure. 

Dr. K.—(Musing, That is queer talk. I 
suppose the gentleman must have heard 
of our Rag Baby, and hasn’t a very favor- 
able idea of it having come from a land 
of hard money. Hespeaks of it as black. 
Let’s see. Slavery was the cause of the 
war, the war was the cause of the rag 
baby, therefore the rag baby, must have 
been of negro origin, and therefore black. 
Perhaps that is his line of argument) 
How much do you want? 

Mr. B.—A hundred pounds, at least, to 
begin with. 

Dr. K.—(Musing. Let me see. That 
would be about $500. I guess he tells the 
truth about coming from Canada, for he 
talks about pounds and shillings yet.) 
You say you have some acquaintances at 
Forked River. Perhaps you might get 
some money there. 

Mr. B.—But there isn’t any there. 

Dr. K.—Oh, my dear sir, you are mis 
taken. There is Mr. Falkinburg, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Holmes,—there is plenty of 
money at Forked River. 

Mr. B.—Ah, but you didn’t understand 
me. It is honey I want. I happen to 
have money, and will pay cash for your 
honey, if you have any. a, ha, ha. 

Dr. K.—Ha, ha, ha; ha, ha, ha. Why, 
my dear sir, I thought you was talking 
about money all the time. It was money 
I told Mr. A. I was out of. Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. B.—So then you have honey, have 
you? AsI said before, [ don’t care how 
old or how black it is, if it is only pure. 

For the information of bee keepers, I 
will say, I soon disposed of what little 
extracted honey I had at 20 cents. 

Ocean Co., N. J. E. Krmpron. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Santa Barbara. 


This country is located on the sea coast 
in the southern part of the state near a 
group of islands of the same name, and 
has become noted for its equable climate, 
attracting thousands from their frozen 
homes to spend the winter wheré Decem- 
ber is as pleasantas May. Since Dr. Lo- 


gan, President of the U. 8S. Medical Asso. | 


ciation, recommended Santa Barbara as 
the best sanitarium on the continent, our 


hotels and private houses have usually | 
been crowded to their utmost capacity by | 
the throng of invalids who were seeking | 


an extension of their lease of life. 


CLiMaTE.—Our summers are mild and | 
pleasant, the mercury ranging from sev- | 


enty to eighty, and seldom reachin 
ninety. The evenings are pleasant, an 
the nights always cool. Our winter 
months are warm and genial, like May 
and June of the East; frost is seldom seen, 
and every breeze is freighted wfth fra- 
grance from our flower gardens. 

Sorm..—In this portion of the State the 
soil varies from black clay, called adobe, 


toalight sandy loam, formed from de- | 


composed Tertiary rocks, of which our 
mountains are composed, and is remark- 
ably productive, yielding sometimes won- 
derful crops of corn, barley, wheat, and 
alfalfa. 

WatER.—The water is generally pure, 
not so cool as in higher latitudes, and 
easily obtained from wells, springs, or 
mountain streams. In flat land on the 
coast near the level of the sea, it is some- 
times brackish, but in all such cases pure 


artesian water is usually found at reason- | 


able depths. 

IRRIGATION.—In this and the adjoinin 
valleys we have learned that deep | 
thorough cultivation, so as to save and 


economize the usual fourteen inches of | 


rain fall, is better than flooding the sur- 
face. Eventually, underground irrigation 
through wooden pipes for horticultural 
purposes, will be popular. 

Fur..—There is a plenty of wood for 
present purposes, but if our population 
continues to increase at its present rapid 
rate, within ten years there will be very 


little natural timber, and people will have | 


to use the prunings from their vines, fruit 
and ornamental trees, or burn petroleum 


which flows from springs so abundantly | 
that hundreds of barrels are running daily | 


to waste. 
Hor Sprines.—There are a uumber of 


hot springs in the mountain canons that | 


have become quite noted for their healing 


qualities, and are usually thronged to the | 


full capacity of their hotels. Senator 
Morton, and thousands of others, have 
bathed there, and recommended their 
mineral waters. 

TirLes.—Land titles are generally set- 





tled and founded on U.S. patents which 
have been issued to confirm old Mexican 
and Spanish grants. 

SocrETy ought to be good, for the la- 
mented Rev. Dr. Thomas stated that it 
was composed of the cream of other com- 
munities. ; 

CuurcHES.—The Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist and Episco- 
pal denominations each have an elegant 
church edifice, and an able divine to oc- 
cupy the pulpit. 

ScHoois.—Santa Barbara boasts of a 
fine young American college, with build- 
ings that cost sixty thousand dollars; a 
Spanish Catholic San Franciscan college, 
in a flourishing condition; a St. Vincent 
school for young ladies, an excellent sys- 
tem of public schools, and an able corps 
of experienced teachers. 

HomMEsTEADs.—In this vicinity, and 
about all other promising towns in this 
part of the State, small farms are held at 
from one to three hundred dollars per 
acre, according to quality, location, size 
and improvements. 


CHEAP Homes.—Recently several col- 
onies have been formed, and one is now 
forming, for the purpose of purchasing 
new land in beautiful little valleys near 
the coast, where unoccupied ranches, as 
good as any that have yet been settled, can 
be purchased at from five to ten dollars 
per acre, on long time and at a low rate of 
interest, with a view of subdividing and 
settling the same, as Vineland has done, 
making their own towns, schoels and 
churches, so that one thousand dollars 
will go as far as two or three usually do 
in securing a new home. ; 


Propuctions.—This and the adjoining 
valleys are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
nectarines, apricots, pomegranates, alm- 
onds, olives, English walnuts, oranges, 
lemons, limes, figs, grapes, wheat, barley, 
corn, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
honey. Full grown almond trees should 
yield from seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds of nuts, worth from twenty to 
twenty-five cents a pound. One hundred 
trees are usually planted to the acre. At 
this rate one acre should yield from 
fifteen to twenty-five hundred dollars 
worth of fruit per annum, in a good sea- 
son and when they are in full bearing. 
Oranges, lemons and limes do quite as 
well. 

FEncEs.—The law restrains stock, and 
crops require no fencing. 

LuMBER.—Rough lumber in town usu- 
ally sells at $27 per M., and other grades 
in proportion. 

WacGeEs.—Labor is well rewarded in all 
departments, especially house servants, 
who usually receive from twenty-five to 
thirty dollars a month, and cannot be re- 
tained long, even at that price, for the 
rich old bachelors are sure to promote 
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them to the position of housewives. Me- 
chanics receive from three to five dollars 
a day, and farm hands from twenty-five to 
forty dollars a menth. 

TOOLs, wagons, etc., cost about twenty- 
five per cent. more here than in the East. 

We have no chinch-bugs, few grasshop- 
pers, no mad dogs, no fly-nets for horses, 
no mosquito-bars for our beds, no light- 
ning-rods, no fever and ague, no poor- 
houses, no deaths from sun-stroke or tor- 
nadoes, no snow storms, little frost, no ice 
to cool our lemonade, no sleigh-bells, no 
sleds for the boys, no woolen mittens, and 
no skates. 

We do have fresh vegetables, new pota- 
toes, ripe strawberries, and ripe fruit 
fresh from the garden every month in the 
year, and always an abundance of spring 
chickens and beautiful flowers. 

Those coming to this coast should 
bring only what they can pack solid, can- 
not dispose of for two-thirds of its value, 
and will need after they get here. 

Persons desiring especial information 
should write their address distinctly, and 
enclose postage stamp. ' 
O. L. ABBOTT. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

— —_e~<>—o- mais 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Virgil and the Bees. 


The bee, we find, figures largely in 
classic poetry. Virgil has devoted a whole 
book to the subject. He was born near 
Mantua, Italy, 70, B.C., and we may learn 
from his writings the degree of bee cul- 
ture in that age. He says: 

“The gifts of Heav’n my following song pursues 
Aerial honey and ambrosial dews,” 

“Their arms, their arts, their manners I disclose 
And how they war, and whence the people rose.” 

Some, perhaps, may learn trom the fol- 
lowing: 

“First for thy bees a quiet station find, 
And lodge them under covert of the wind.” 

He thinks they should be far away from 
cows and goats, and the painted lizzard 
and birds of prey, the titmouse and 
Procne with her bosom stained in blood. 
‘“* These rob the trading citizens and bear 
The trembling captive through the liquid air.” 

* But near a living stream their mansion place.” 

In line 27 he calls the queen the youth- 
ful prince, and advises that trees should 
be planted along the stream 
‘That when the youthful prince, with proud alarm, 
Calls out the venturous colony to swarm.” 

In line 47, we learn how to construct 
the hive, 

‘* Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twisted osiers, or with barks of trees, 
Make but a narrow mouth, for as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquidgold.” * * * 

He says, in line 60, bees are found 
‘In chambers of their own, beneath the ground; 


That vaulted roofs are hung in pumices 
And in the rotten trunks of hollow trees.” 





a 

He describes their employment, 

“They breed, they brood, instruct and educate, 
And make provieion for their future state.” 

What visions of our youth arise, as we 
read the following: 

“But when thou seest a swarming cloud arise, 

Then melfoil beat, and honeysuckles pound: 

With these alluring savours strew the ground; 

And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal’s droning 
sound.” 

What is the use of movable comb 
frames, or pon-swarming apparatus when 
one can bring out the old tin pans or 
employ a modern brass band ? 

He next describes a fight, when two 
pretenders strive for empires: 

‘They challenge and encounter, breast to breast, 
* * * * * * 


Till only one prevails—for only one can reign.” 


And though the air may be full of 
charging squadrons and combatants, 
“Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A cast of dust will soon allay, 

And undecided leave the fortunes of to-day.” 

He thinks one of the monarchs should 
then be killed. 

Does he mean Italian, when, in line 
149, he says: 

“The better brood, unlike the bastard crew, 
Are marked with royal streaks of shining hue.” 

We had supposed that the idea of clip. 
ping the wing of the queen was of more 
recent date, but he says when the bees are 
disposed to leave their empty hives and 
stay, 

‘“The task is easy—but to clip the wings 

Of their high-flying, arbitrary kings; 

At their command the people swarm away, 
Confine the tyrant, and the slaves will stay.” 

He next speaks at length of a swain of 
his acquaintance who kept bees and pros- 
pered : 

ee * ** He supped at ease 
And wisely deemed the wealth of monarchs less; 
The little of his own, because his own did please, 
a * * * * * 
And pressed the combs with golden liquor 
crown’d.” 

Which one of our patent men stole 
Virgil’s patent extractor ? 

In speaking of the nature of the bees, 
he says: 
“The bees have common cities of their own 
And common sons; beneath one law they live, 
All is the State’s; the State provides for all. 
Some o'er the public magazines preside, 
And some are sent new forage to provide. 

* * * ok a * 

Some nurse the future matron of the State; 
All with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hives; 
Some employed at home, abide within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, Jest the fabric falls, 
But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab’ring youth, and heavy laden, home.” 

Some time since a correspondent asked 

} 
your JOURNAL, “ Do bees sleep?” Virgil 
answers: 
“Then having spent the last remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repose at night; 
When once in bed, their weary limbs they steep, 
No buzzing sounds disturb their golden sleep— 
Tis sacred silence all.” 


Though he points out the monarch 4s 
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the one ruler, yet it seems that it was not 
known at this time that the ruler was a 
female, and that she laid all the eggs. In- 
deed, his ideas of their reproduction is 
exceedingly amusing, 

“ But (what’s more strange) their modest appetites 
Averse from Venus, fly the nuptial rites, 

No lust enervates their heroic mind. 

Nor waste their strength on wanton woman kind; 
But intheir mouths reside their genial powers; 
They gatherchildren from the leaves and flow'rs.” 

In describing their sting, he says: 

“And through the purple veins a pen finds ; 
There fix their stings and leave their souls behind.” 

There is much more exceedingly inter- 
esting and amusing in his descriptions, but 
we close with a bit of advice that we all 
may take. Line 365, 

“But since they share with man one common 
fate, 
In health and in sickness, and in turns of state 
Observe the symptoms.” 

What bee keeper who has listened for 
the sound of a hive which has run down 
and become weak, will not at once recog- 
nize the following: 

“ Soft whispers then, and broken sounds are heard, 
As when the woods by gentle winds are stirred, 
Such stifled noise as the closed furnace hides, 

Or dying murmurs of departing tides.” 

He thinks honey, then, should be in- 
fused into the hives by hollow reeds, and 
gives a recipe forasick colony, consisting 
of wine, raisins and a certain yellow 
flower. 

If others find half as much amusement 
as I, they will be well repaid in reading 
the whole book, Dryden’s Virgil Georgics 
iv. 8S. S. WEATHERBY. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 


et 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How to obtain the largest yields of 
Honey. 





In this short article, I will have to omit 
many items of considerable importance. 
In the first place, the bees must be well 
wintered, and have plenty of stores to last 
till honey comes again. Bees that are 
badly wintered, and sick, will not give 
satisfaction. Secondly, we must have 
good colonies to winter, and in the best 
condition possible. On this I might 
devote an entire chapter, but will have to 
omit it for the present, and pass to the 
most important subject, that of improving 
our bees. They are as susceptible of 
improvement as any other stock, and yet 
most sadly neglected. The chief object 
aimed at, has usually been to produce 
three-banded yellow bees, under the im- 
pression that nothing more was needed. 
Who has not noticed that one hive, or 
a few hives, would far outstrip—often 
double and even quadruple the rest? It 
is not uncommon to hear of single 
hives often producing three hundred, five 
hundred, and even seven hundred pounds 
in One season. Who would not give quite 





| 






a round sum to have all of his colonies as 
good as the best? I have been able to get 
an average of nearly three-fourths as much 
clear through the apiary, as the best hive 
would produce, and without losing a sin- 
gle colony, either during winter or spring. 

The most important part is queen rear- 
ing. Most apiarists know how to rear 
queens; but good ones are the object to be 
aimed at. To rear the best queens, plenty 
of honey and pollen, and enough bees 
of all ages, are necessary; but above 
all things, select your queen to breed 
from, val one which has given the best 
satisfaction the previous season. Always 
bear in mind that “like produces like,” in 
bees as well as animals, there being 
but few exceptions; and by breeding care- 
fully from the best stock, for a few genera- 
tions, the careful breeder can produce 
exactly what he desires. It is of almost 
equal importance to use drones from none 
but the best colonies, allowing no drones 
to be reared, except in the choicest col- 
onies. The apiarist should remember 
that infinitely more depends on a judi- 
cious selection of stock, and carefully ¢x- 
cluding all others, than on any particular 
method of queen rearing. It is needless 
to say that if every colony has a queen as 
good as the best, and not too old, enough 
bees, and plenty of stores, and all 
other necessary conditions carefully at- 
tended to, the result cannot fail to be sat- 
isfactory. 

E. C. L. Larcna, M. D. 
Boone Co., Mo. 


a 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Experience of “ Six.” 


Apiculture is on the back-ground here ; 
from the questions asked one would sup- 
pose they never saw bees. Mr. C. Par- 
lange is still going ahead. July 30th he 
had 40 barrels of honey, which would 
average 43 gallons per barrel. I let my 
101 alone (except the six swarms I have 
here) until June 27, when my machine ar- 
rived, (the Queen City Extractor, and 
there is no better or more convenient in 
use, and I do not except any), I was 
three days in getting started. I extracted 
78 hives and obtained 318 gallons of fine 
honey. The rest of the hives were in bad 
condition, and the old box hives, too. I 
took a swarm from each one. As soon as 
I had once extracted, 1 went over them 
again, and upto July 20th, had taken 470 
gallons. 


My bees are all black and most miser- 
ably cross and mean, but I will try and 
have all Italianized in October. I amon 
a stand whether to buy dollar queens or 
rear them. I want 250, and it will require 
some help, and I cannot get it here, and 
owing to the state of society Northerners 
do not like to venture. I can raise queens 
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for $1.00 and $1.50, and warrant them, or 
$2.00 and test them; but I only say this to 
compare with the North, for there I would 
‘not rear queens and test them for less than 
$5.00, but I am not in the business this 
year. I am expecting an invoice of im- 
ported queens soon. I purchased 10 of 
one of the best breeders in Europe, and 
they will be from one of the best districts 
of Italy. I will not have any for sale. I 
am expecting two other varieties, and if 
they arrive safe, I will exhibit them at the 
next convention. I will say tomy old 
friends, Mrs. Tupper and H. A. King, that 
I took their advice and did not come down 
here when I spoke of coming, but the at- 
traction became too great, and in March I 
could no longer follow their advice. I am 
satisfied that I am in the best portion of 
the State. Society is not good, yet the 
morals are not bad, only in the way of 
stealing, and that is confined among the 
negroes, (they number 3 to 1 in this par- 
ish) who steal only something eatable, 
and that is their second nature, for they 
have been doing that for a hundred years, 
and they always will. 
molested or harmed here—only one mur- 
der in two years, yet in three parishes 
murders are more common than mar- 
riages, and it all comes from plots laid for 
political gains. Some one will incense a 
‘ lot of men and get them into a riot; 
enough will be put in jail to insure the 
success of the carpet-bag, and when the 
election is over they are never tried. 


If about forty of the —— and 
their allies were hung, then Louisiana 
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I am thankful for the mild climate here, 
The dreaded freezing of the bees is not 
feared here as in the North. I made 
many costly experiments in the North, 
and it now seems so long that I don’t fee] 
like speaking of it, but will write ap 
article for the N. E. B. K. Society. I wil] 
say in time what will winter bees four 
times in five—to have good, light hives, 
covered over with some absorbent, and 
just before a thaw remove and dry the 
same; a good queen, young bees, protect. 
ed from north and west winds, the usual 
entrance open, all capped honey, bees un. 
disturbed—and they will go through 
safely. It will pay a good profit to ship 
bees down here, if they are near the river, 
They can be emptied first of October and 
shipped here, and returned in April, with 
young bees, plenty of brood and honey. 
I will take 150 colonies of pure Italians 
on the shares, to be delivered here, cut 
material ready for hives, and I will take 


| half of the honey and half of the swarms 
| for the care and labor. 


There is no one | 


would be one among the most quiet States | 


of the Union. 

I greatly regret not having been here in 
February, but 6,000 Ibs extracted honey in 
thirty days does finely. California may 
boast of her honey, oranges and lemons, 
but Louisiana will do her part towards 
keeping even in the first named. 


I did not see the June and July num- 
bers of the AMERICAN, but hope the con- 


settled. I do not hold any ill-feeling to- 
ward Mr. Dadant, and I am, for one, will- 
ing te assist in sending for the chromos, 
and he can count me one, and send on as 
soon as the club is ready. The prevention 
of swarming is a question fer us in the 
South. While at Mr. Parlange’s he and I 
tried our hands at it, but did not fully suc- 
ceed. I willadd that keeping the queen 
cells cut out does not prevent it, for they 
will swarm without a sign of acell. It’s 
my opinion that the way is to combine 
all the modes of non-swarming; plenty 
ef room, two stories, clip the wings, 


better to injure them than lose them) 


keep them in the shade, cut out all cells 
—with all these’precautions they will not 
often swarm, an 
come back. 


when they do they will 


There has not been anything for honey 
for ten days, but golden rod is now open. 
ing, and will continue for about two 
months, and there are thousands of acres 
of it. I will extract for two months yet, 
and then divide up. I hope to be able to 
make a permanent residence here, or 
near this place. Will give the honey re. 
sources next time. W. B. Rusa. 

Pointe Coupee, La., Aug. 5, 1876. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
How to Place Hives. 





Mr. Eprror:—I think you omitted one 
very important point in the directions to 
C. E. S., on page 26 of A. B. Journat for 
1876, and that is, the placing of the hives 
on the same stands they occupied before 


| they were put in, which I think I will 


prove to your satisfaction. On the 23d of 
December last, a Mr. Sargent came to my 


, house from Lebanon, about eight miles. 
test in regard to imported queens is | 


I not being at home, he told my wife that 
he wanted me to come and examine his 
bees, and bring my extractor, as he 
thought several of them had too much 
honey; said he had had them in the cel- 
lar about two weeks, and they were getting 
very uneasy. The morning of December 
31st being very fine, I started and arrived 
about nine o’clock. I found his bees in 4 
sort of half cellar, the west side being 
only about two feet below ground, with 
two twelve light windows in front, admit- 
ting the full light of day. The entrances 
were all closed with blocks of wood. 


| told him the first thing to be done was to 
([ am strongly opposed to this, but it’s | 





get them out, and asked him if he knew 
where each hive had stood, and he said he 
did not; so I set the first hive carried out 
on the first stand I came to, and opened it, 
and told him we would soon see where it 
belonged, and in five minutes there were 
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more than fifty bees flying around the 
third stand north from where the hive 
stood, and not a bee came back to the 
hive. Then I moved the hive to the bees, 
and they went in immediately. We car- 
ried out eight of the eleven hives to this 
stand, and let the bees pick thejr places, 
the ninth one proved to be the one that 
had stood there before. ‘‘ Now,” said he, 
“J think I know where the other two 
stood;’”? and we carried them out and 
opened them, and I went to examining the 
first hives brought out, and I thought 
nothing of the last two till near night, 
when I went to them and found the ground 
in front of each covered with dead bees. 
One was common black and the other 
Italian. The bees had really quit flying, 
though the thermometer stood at 74° 
Fahrenheit. Next morning I changed the 
hives, cleared away the dead bees and 
opened the hives, finding about a pint of 
dead Italians in the black hive, and nearly 
a quart of blacks in the Italian hive. The 
thermometer stood at 65 in the shade, and 
the bees flew lively from all the hives. I 
staid till noon, and there was no fighting 
at any of the hives. 

In looking over the honey reports since 
August, I have been very much surprised 
to see 80 many, (even gentlemen with M. 
D. attached to their names) speak of 
smart-weed being among their best honey 
plants. I will not say that smart-weed 
yields no honey, though I have never 
seen a bee on it, and I suppose I had be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 pounds gathered in 
about five weeks last August and Septem- 
ber from the same plant they call smart- 
weed. There are two or three varieties of 
the plant that yields honey, resembling 
swart-weed in form of stem and leaf, but 
they grow much taller and have red flow- 
ers On an upright stem, and are mucilagin- 
ous, while the flower stem of smart-weed 
is drooping, like a weeping willow, and 
the blossom is white. A poultice made 
from the bruised herb burns worse than a 
mustard plaster, and is good for rheuma- 
tism and sprains. I do not know the bo- 
tanical name of either of the plants. 
bees carried in shipstuff every day last 
week; the last year’s stocks carrying the 
principal part, and the latest carrying by 
far the most. Some of the old stocks did 
not carry any. Last winter I had 40 col- 
onies, and one day in March they carried 
in 10 pounds of rye flour mixed with 
coarse wheat bran, to keep them from 
swamping in the flour. Two of them, 
which proved to be queenless, did not carry 
any at all during thespring. Is there any 
danger of their carrying in too much? 
Please answer inthe next JoURNAL and 
oblige, Yours &c., C. T. Smrrx, 


Trenton, Clinton Co., Ills., Jan. 10, 1876. | 
[There is some difference of opinion 
about the importance of placing bees in 
spring upon the same stands they occu- 
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pied the previous season; some insisting 
that the bees will go back to their old 
stands, the same as if they had only been 
in over night; and others, that it is of no 
consequence where they are placed, as 
they have forgotton all about the old loca- 
tion. Probably both are right. In the 
case given by Mr. Smith, the bees, having 
been confined only two weeks, would be 
sure to go back to their old stands; and 
much loss would occur from their being 
placed otherwise. In our own practice, 
we have not generally placed the hives 
upon the same stands which they occu- 
pied the previous season, and think we 
have met no serious loss in consequence ; 
but are quite sure that in some cases the 
bees have at least taken a look at the old 
spot which was home the previous year. 
But our bees have usually been confined a 
long time in the cellar—four months or 
more. If they were carried out for a fly 
every warm spell, we should expect them 
to show a better memory of the old spot. 
Moreover, being confined for so long a 
period in the same cellar, they seem in 
some way to lose their distinguishing 
scent, so that immediately ‘on first being 
taken out of the cellar two colonies may 
be united without any preparation what- 
ever, and without any quarreling. So in 
such case, if a bee should go to the 
wrong hive, it would be kindly received. 
Our bees, at some time during the winter, 
generally undergo a temperature at, or 
near, the freezing point. May not the de- 
gree of cold they have suffered have some- 
thing todo with the matter under discus- 
sion? It is at least, safe to put them on 
the old stands, 7f the precaution has been 
taken to note where the old stands are. 

We think there is little danger that the 
bees of our correspondent will carry in 
too much meal. The fact that the oldest 
colonies carried in little or none, would 
seem to indicate that they were not in so 
muth need of it as the younger colonies 
which had not had time to lay in a store; 
and, if so, then these younger colonies 
would not be likely to care so much for it 
after their wants were supplied. There 
are exceptional localities where the yield 


| of pollen is so abundant as to be ob- 


jectionable, and in such places it might 
not be advisable to feed meal without 
limit.]—Eb. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Honey in Small Boxes. 


Several years since, when the excite- 
ment about the Extractor was at its height, 
and when bee-keepers supposed that it 
would be as easy to get 1000 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey from one hive of bees, as it 
would be to get 10 ths. stored in small 
boxes, we did our best to convince the 
readers of the JOURNAL, that sooner or 
later they would discover their mistake 
and the Extractor would be thrown one 
side, and small boxes would be found the 
most profitable. 

We were among the first to advocate the 
use of small boxes, and fifteen years ago 
we used and manufactured for sale, just 
such styled boxes as we have seen de- 
scribed in the JouRNAL the present win- 
ter. The three pound boxes with glass in 
the sides, we have made a specialty of, 
and we always found that this style was 
best suited to the markets as a general 
thing. Have had calls for tons of honey 
in such boxes at a high figure, when there 
was no sale at all for honey in 10 and 20 
lb boxes. Your oldest readers will pro- 
bably remember our articles under the 
above heading, and what we then said 
about the Extractors. We consider the 
Extractor a very convenient thing to have 
in the apiary, as even a bee-keeper on a 
small scale will find use for one occasion- 
ally. As for using the Extractor with the 
intention of getting large profits and find- 
‘ing quick sales for the honey, we always 
had an idea that the thing could not be 
done. We were of this opinion several 
years ago and we notice by the articles on 
this point from those who then opposed 
us, that we were about right. Now that 
the sale of extractors is falling off, they 
have reasons for changing their opinion 
concerning extracted and _ box-honey. 
We have been reading the remarks of Mr. 
James Heddon, before the Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Mr. Heddon 
has the right opinion of extracted as well 
as of box-honey, and we say amen tu 
most of his remarks. 

If we care to succeed as bee-keepers, 
we must use the Extractor Jess and small 
boxes more. Use boxes that are adapted 
to the wants of the purchaser. When a 
person purchases honey in the comb, he 
has no fear of being imposed upon, es- 
pecially if it is stored in small boxes so 
that it can be seen. Honey stored in two 
and three tb boxes wil! always sell, and 
at prices, when the times are good, that 
ought to satisfy any bee-keeper. 

As a general thing, a strong stock of 
bees will store fifty pounds of honey in 
small boxes. We have known cases, in 
a good season, where some stocks have 
stored over forty three tbh boxes, and we 
can safely say that a good stock will aver- 
age filling fourteen three tbh boxes, year 


afier year, even here in the poorest of aj] 
bee-countries. Of course a novice cap. 
not succeed as well as an old bee-keeper, 
but he soon can learn how the thing jg 
done. We always put a small piece of 
comb into each box, and by so doing the 
bees will commence work in them several 
days sooner than they will if put on 
empty. 

In conclusion, we will say that we are 
glad to find that bee-keepers are being 
convinced that the use of the Extractor is 
a detriment to successful bee-culture, and 
that the use of small boxes will give bet. 
ter results, and lead to success, if we are 
to succeed at all. We have given the 
largest part of our time during the past 
eighteen years to bee-keeping, and we 
find that it pays, even to raise honey 
alone. We know that some bee keepers 
have an idea that not so much honey will 
be stored in small boxes as in large ones 
under the same conditions. We never 
found this to be the case, but have known 
bees to work in small boxes when they 
would not in large ones. For several 
years we have not written much for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, but to use friend 
Newman’s words, “when the spirit 
moves,” we will try and fix up something 

H. AwLey. 

Wenham, Mass., Feb. 22, 1876. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
N. E. Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN J. E. HETHERINGTON, 
PRESIDENT. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Our pets are 
asleep, and we are again in convention, to 
look after their welfare, advance the sci- 
ence, and add our mite to the general 
stock of knowledge, that the business may 
be as profit«ble as it is fascinating. 

We come, each bringing for the benefit 
of others, the lessons and experiences of 
another season’s work; and these I find, 
as varied as the hives we use, the systems 
of management we practice, or the variety 
of fields our bees gather from, a sort of 
reciprocity meeting, all making contribu- 
tions to a general fund, then each for 
himself, selecting from the general har- 
vest, such kernals as seem suited to his 
experiments or management; and the 
greater this practical experience, the fewer 
and better his selections, for one soon 
learns to demand with all nicely spun the- 
ories, the practical test of more than one 
season’s experience. 

When one year ago you elected me to 
this office, an office our constitution makes 
it obligatory upon the incumbent, at the 
expiration of his term, to deliver an 
address before the association, I accepted 
under protest, but to-day, I thank you for 
the honor, as an opportunity is given me 
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to offer my tribute of respect, to a noble 
man who spent the best years of his life 
in the advancement of the science in which 
we are all enthusiasts. I refer to Moses 
Quinby, of St. Johnsville, in this State, 
the organizer and first President of this 
association, who served in that capacity 
for five years, bringing to our meetings 
the greatest knowledge, the wisest coun- 
sels, the richest experiences, and who has 
now passed from us. 

We can no longer enjoy his genial 
presence at our meetings. We shall never 
again listen to his words of timely coun- 
sel. His example remains to us, and may 
the great services he rendered the bee- 
keeping fraternity never be forgotten. 
. It was probably my privilege to know 
him as intimately, as any bee-keeper out- 
side of his own family, and from him at 
the age of fifteen, I received my first 
enthusiasm on the subject, and to him in 
common with thousands of bee-keepers in 
the land, I am indebted, more than to any 


other, for practical instruction on the 
subject. 
It is needless to mention the great 


amount of literary work performed by 
him, or remind you of the many valuable 
contributions to the subject, emanating 
from his pen, with these you are acquainted, 
to those who are not, I refer to his work, 
“Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained,” 
the files of the Bee Journals, the American 
Agriculturist, Country Gentleman aud other 
agricultural papers, to which he regularly 
contributed for years, with occasionally 
an article to our best dailies. But this is 
only a portion of his work, the number of 
letters received and answered by him, 
would seem almost incredible to any of us. 


It was his practice to answer them all, if 


not too impertinent, often paying postage 
when the questions seemed important. 

Of the great amountof gratuitous labor 
performed by him, to advance the science 
of bee-culture, the fraternity as a whole, 
will never know, nor can they realize, the 
information imparted to the numbers who 
flocked to see him personally, especially 
in the busy season. 

Twice I was at his house in June, when 
I found there three from a distance to 
whom he was imparting instruction, in 
fact, his house was quite a hotel most of 
the time, with this difference, you coald 
get no grog, neither could you pay a bill, 
except by imparting to, and helping others 
in the same generous spirit. 

In thus imparting to others he found 
the highest enjoyment, without a thought 
that the time thus spent was putting his 
Own business to a disadvantage. 

He so fully realized the millions of 
pounds of delicious food annually goin 
to waste, that a kind Creator had place 
Within our reach, simply for the taking, 
that he regarded any amount of labor on 


his part, to bring this knowledge to the 
world, no more than Christian duty. 

It is to be regretted that he was not 
spared to complete the work on Advanced 
Bee Culture he had in contemplation. It 
is also to be hoped that some member of 
his family may give to the public, in some 
enduring form, a Biography, and some of 
his best articles on the subject. 

It is often asked, “ why did not Mr. 
Quinby accumulate a fortune keeping 
bees ?”’ as he best answers the question, in 
an address to this association, I quote the 
paragraph— 

“ Two years ago, it was stated, in the 
North American convention of Bee. Keep- 
ers at Cleveland, Ohio, that Mr. Quinby 
had accumulated u fortune keeping bees, 
this was promptly denied, as far as dollars 
and cents were concerned. 

“The term fortune is very indefinite as 
to the amount of money constituting one, 
one person would have it, with one hun- 
dredth part as much as another, and then 
again, a fortune may consist in the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, wherewith the 
doliars may be gained in the future. In 
yet another view, a fortune may be consid- 
ered in the light of treasures laid up in 
heaven, in the satisfaction of having done 
something for the benefit of man, a_per- 
petual reward, I hope I may have done, 
or shall do, something that way. 

“The fact that a fortune was not secured 
pecuniarily, by me, is, I think, owing 
to distribution as fast as accumulated. 
Whenever a fact was obtained that would 
benefit others as well as myself, it was 
forthwith given to all who would receive 
Zs 

His life has been in every sense a life 
of usefulness, and not wholly devoted to 
the interests of bee-culture, for he took 
a living interest in any movement he 
thought would benefit society, and as an 
advocate, and helper in the temperance 
work, did no mean service. 

He possessed true kindness of heart, 
and regarded it a religious duty to make 
all better and happier with whom he 
came in contact, and regarded that life a 
failure that did not leave the world the 
better for having lived. The following 
little incident tells its own story. On 
the day of the funeral some bare-footed 
boys had foilowed down the street to the 
frent of the house, where one of them 
turned up a sorrowful looking face and 
remarked to the officiating clergyman: 
“T am sorry Mr. Quinby is dead.” 
On being asked why, he replied: “ He 
gave us apples and pears, and sometimes” 
grapes.” They then asked if they might 
see him. 

Generally, sickness as a warning for 
preparation, precedes dissolution, but in 
the case of our friend, at the small hours 
of night when reposing in quiet slumber 
the message came, as though fully prepared 
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to enter in and enjoy the “ Kingdom pre- 

ared from the foundations of the world.” 

is wife noticed an unusual breathing, 
on lighting the lamp she saw the end was 
near. She immediately called the family, 
and before they reached the bed he had 
answered the summons,—a noble spirit 
had fled back to its maker, a loving 
family circle broken, and the life work of 
the pioneer Bee-Keeper ended. 

His kind and generous nature endeared 
him to all who knew him intimately, 
while his broad christian character and 
manly qualities, secured to him the re- 
spectand honor of the whole community. 

Apiculture, as a science, is yet in its in- 
fancy; as one of the industries of the na- 
tion, it is only in the first stages of devel- 
opment. 

The great mortality among bees the past 
four years has delayed progress. 

Persons have been induced to invest in 
the business, without any preparation or 
knowledge of it whatever, under the delu- 
sion that it is a safe, sure business, with a 
large margin, in which one, two, three, 
and even four hundred per cent. may be 
realized on the investment, with only a 
moderate outlay of labor. While the ex- 
perience of the past few years clearly 
proves that where one succeeds, a much 
greater number lose their investment and 
quit the business, disgusted bee-keepers— 
and this has not been without its effect. 

The subject has not been fairly present- 
ed; there has been too much of the profit 
side of the picture served up for consider- 
ation, with only just sufficient of the other 
side to spice it, hence a wrong impression. 
And on this score, I think, our bee journals 
open to criticism. But perhaps it is not 
so much the fault of editors as bee-keepers 
themselves, or, rather, that class who fur- 
nish articles and reports for them. 

I think any person with little knowl- 
edge of the business whe would read, for 
one year, all that is published on the sub- 
ject, and would then enter the business, 
would do so under a delusion. 

It is, however, to the credit of some of 
our journals that they have space open for 
reports of “ Blasted enen” But the fact 
is, few such reports are received. 

As a rule, if we meet with failure, we 
pocket the loss as though too modest to 
tell of it. 
man to advertise to the world his failures, 
hence a wrong impression. 

One thing I have observed, that when I 
have a good season, and large yield, the 
journals are eager for a report, but ina 
poor one, like the last, no report is asked 
for, not one special application having 
been made. 

Our large yield of eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four has been thoroughly can- 
vassed. 

A correspondent in the Country Gentle- 
man, in an article on the subject, makes 


I say it is not in the nature of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





outa clear case, viz.: “There is no legitj. 


mate business one can engage in and real- 
ize such great profit from as in this busi. 


| ness,” and cites to prove his case one of 


the largest amounts on record, from a sip. 


| gle swarm, as the product of one season’s 


work. 
But the Gentleman does not inform the 


| public that fifty other stocks, under the 


same skillful management, and with the 
extractor, averaged less than one-fourth 


| that amount per colony, a fact for which 


I can vouch. 

He also cites our large yield of eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four, and prophesied 
that in the season just passed, we will 
greatly exceed that amount. While the 


| fact is, the average production per colony, 


instead of the great excess prophecied, is 
less than one-third the amount gathered 
during the season mentioned, with better 
facilities for management. Will the Gen. 
tleman correct the wrong impression by 
giving the facts in the case? I trow not. 


It was the custom of my grandfather, 
when I was a youngster, to purchase every 
fall a generous supply of comb honey. 
It was no sooner delivered than a drove of 
boys made raid on the kitchen pantry 
with spoons, as a convenience for filling 
their capacious jackets. On one such oc. 
casion, grandfather said, he thought some 
of us boys could raise honey, and added, 


| that he would pay us twice as much for it 


| as he did Mr. Baxter: 


Upon this sugges- 


| tion, I followed the gentleman out, and 





made inquiry about the business. I was 
informed, there was no business in the 
world as profitable as keeping bees, that 


| each hive was sure to swarm three times, 


and often four or five, and the swarms 
were worth five dollars each; further- 
more, there was only the trifling expense 
of a few boards to “ make hives of;” that 
bees worked for nothing and boarded 
themselves. 

Soon after this with five dollars earned 
for the purpose, I purchased a colony, 
and entered the business under a delusioa. 
Some one says, “‘That’s nothing; people 
often live a whole life deluded.” 

Now I conceive this may be a fine 
thing, if never waked from it, but I defy 
any one to be long in this business with- 
out knowing the facts of the case. What 
I ask is that the subject be fairly pre- 
sented. If this were done, I think more 
would be successful in the business, and 
the production increased in consequence. 
I wish to be understood that bee-keeping 
is a science, and as such, requires study 
and practical knowledge, as much as any 
other, to be successful in it. 

The idea that bees work for nothing 
and board themselves, consequently all 
vou have to do is to “hold the dish and 
catch the porridge,” is all a humbug, and 
the sooner people find it out the better. 
L. C. Root, of Mohawk, a scientific 
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pee-keeper of experience, says in the Janu- 
number of the magazine: 

“There is too much of this spirit of 
getting something for nothing, or at least, 
of realizing great results from little labor 
before the world. The prime reason why 
[recommend bee-keeping as a business, 
js, that those who engaged in it are sure 
to earn all they get,” and in this he will 
find not a few to sustain him. 


I am often asked, if I would recom- 
mend it as.a business. My reply is, I 
certainly should, if you are adapted to it. 
First satisfy yourself on this point, and re- 
member the best authority on the subject 
says, that four out of five of those who en- 
ter the business fail to succeed. Be mod- 
erate in your purchases, learn the busi- 
ness thoroughly, and I assure you a de- 
lightful field of investigation is open to 
you. It is a pleasant, active, out-door 
business—one that employs all the powers 
of mind and body, bringing us into close 
communion with the finer manifestations 
of our Creator’s wisdom, in the nice ad- 


justment of things, to meet the wants of | 


his creatures. 

There is much difference in the enjoy- 
ment of life to one engaged in some active 
outdoor pursuit, breathing pure air, 


thoroughly oxygenating his bleod, with a | 


good appetite, and better digestion. 

As compared to a man whose sedentary 
habits bring to his lungs the impure air 
of ill-ventilated rooms, with a poor ap- 
petite, and poorer digestion, dyspeptic 
and despondent, in consequence. 

Itis not the rich who get the greatest 
enjoyment out of life; not the millionaire 
who goes bustling through the world, 
but he who is engaged in honest toil, 
with more vitality than is needed for the 
day’s business, always some to work off in 
fun and frolic. When I am well I am 
happy, and when I am sick I am miser- 
able, regardless of other conditions. 
Hence if bee-keeping does not pay in 
dollars and cents, as well as to stand be- 
tween producer and consumer, and toll 
the production of the world, or to ex 
change money at one-half of one per cent. 
profit, we are the happier. 

And if it is as we are told, that the 
“chief end and object of human effort is 
happiness,” the balance is then clearly on 
our side, and in favor of our business. 

As an article of food, honey is of great 
value. ‘ Milk and honey” has long stood 
& synonym for prosperity and happiness. 

At the first meeting of this Association, 
at Albany, some of you will rember the 
German who was in regular attendance, 
and manifested such deep interest in our 
proceedings. At the last session, on being 
asked for remarks, he replied, in broken 
English: He could not make a speech, 
nor did he know anything about keeping 
bees, but wished to say he had been 
greatly interested in the subject, and that 
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he read in his Bible of a ‘ promised 
land’—a ‘land flowing with milk and 
honey,’ and often thought this beloved 
America, the land of his adoption, was 
that land; that nowhere on the face of the 
earth was milk as pure, plenty, and cheap, 
as here.” And, “gentlemen, if I can be- 
lieve one-half you say, honey will soon 
be as cheap, in proportion to its value.” 
It has been rather humiliating to most 


of us, certainly so to me, not to be able to 


meet the change in climate, or whatever 
it may be, and thus avert the great mor- 


| tality in wintering and springing that is 
| so fatal to our business. 


Great progress has been made in sum- 
mer management. What now we most 
need is carefully conducted experiments 
on winter management, with results re- 
ported, to this and kindred associations, 
to be studied, and a system evolved there- 


from that will benefit all. 


I think the time will surely come, when 
we shall make bee-culture profitable in 
the poorest seasons, and winter them as 
certainly as farmers do their stock. The 
fact that some wintered successfully dur- 
ing the great calamity that befel our bees 
in the winter and spring of 1872,is an 


— to this end. 


t is our province to so develop the 
science, and increase the production of 
honey, that this delicious article of food 
may be within the reach of all. Then 
will the inference of our German friend 
at Albany be fully sustained. 


SKS ee 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Undesired Experience. 


CHAPTER II. 

The winter of 1874and 1875 brought its 
own trials. As colonies, our bees were, 
in several cases, brought to the verge of 
destruction. They perished in such num- 
bers that again and again, we wondered 
how so many could be taken and a rem- 
nant still remain. However, April 1st 
found bees an‘l a queen in every hive, and 
—thanks to the protection afforded by 


| their chaff-packed outer boxes—the weak- 
| est handful was taken safely through the 


spring, and, by June, had become a thriv- 


| ing colony. 





Although persuaded that our fears, with 
respect to foul brood, had been ground- 
less, none the less carefully did we watch 
for a re-appearance of the evil—whatever 
it might be—which had alarmed us. 
Through April and May we made repeat- 
ed and thorough examinations in each 
colony. More especially did we keep 
under surveillance the combs at No. 7, in 
which hive, as may be remembered, we 
had found dead brood the preceding Au- 

ust. But we could discover no trace of 
isease, and each fruitless search was an 
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occasion for renewed self-congratulations. 

By the middle of June we had grown 
less vigilant; partly, because of a com- 
fortable assurance that all was well; part- 
ly because the swarming season brought, 
as usual, new cares, perplexities and de- 
lights. Just at this time—looking into 
No. 7, one day, with some thought of di- 
viding the colony—we again found dead 
brood. Not, as before. confined to one 
comb, but quite evenly, though sparingly, 
distributed throughout the hive. We 
judged that there were twenty or thirty 
dead larve toeach comb. And—to us the 
most alarming feature of all—the caps to 
many of these cells were perforated! We 
could no longer, as hitherto, allay our 
fears by reflecting that all descriptions of 
foul brood made mention of perforated 
caps, and that these we had not found. 
Here, plainly enough, were the perfora- 
tions! Astothe fact that the odor was 
less offensive than that which foul brood 
is said to emit—this might be explained 
by supposing that the disease had not 
reached a sufficiently advanced stage for 
the complete manifestation of all the dis- 
agreeable symptoms. 

Bitterly did we reproach ourselves now 
that we had not destroyed these combs the 
preceding season. For, admitting the 
disease to be foul brood, we at once con- 
cluded that its re-appearance must be con- 
sequent—as Dzierzou says, is not unlikely 
in such cases—upon “infectious matter 
remaining latent in the hive.” Subse- 
quent developments induced us to ques- 
tion this; and a strong doubt of it was at 
once suggested when, on the next day, we 
discovered that our very best colony, No 
3, was affected quite as badly as No. 7. 
There had been no interchange of comb— 
no communication of any kind, between 
the two. We had noticed no robbing. 
The fact that the disease had made no 
more progress in No.7 than in No. 3, also 
seemed to indicate that the former could 
not justly be held accountable for the 
troubles of the latter. 


That some unknown cause had pro- 
duced the disease in each hive, independ- 
ently of the other, seemed most probable. 
And it was as easy to suppose that, in the 
case of No. 7, it had been re-introduced, 
as that, through the fall, winter and 
spring, it had lurked unmanifested in the 
combs which—after all, we wished had 
been destroyed! 

We resolved to trifle no longer ; we would 
destroy the combs, and put hives, frames, 
and everything but the bees, quite out of 
the way. As both hives were full of brood, 
and the proportion of diseased brood 
was so small, we decided to begin by di- 
viding each colony; putting the greater 
part of the bees, with their respective 
queees, into empty hives with new, empt 
frames. Nothing that had had communi- 
cation with the old hives was left any- 


| 








where in the vicinity of these new colon. 
ies. The hives containing the infe¢ted 
combs, with bees enough in each to care 
for the brood, were removed some distance 
and placed side by side, with entrances go 
contracted that but one bee could pass, 
We purposed to leave them thus till al] 
the healthy brood should have emerged; 
taking care thata new supply was not 
started. Then we would unite the bees, 
putting them in a new hive, with empty 
frames, and—as we flattered ourselves— 
should have secured three strong, healthd 
colonies, from our two strong, but diseasey 
colonies. 


Our plan was faithfully carried out. 
The new colonies were watched a little at 
the outset, to see that comb-building went 
right, and then, being adjudged in no need 
of further treatment, were left quite to 
themselves. In the old hives the healthy 
brood duly matured, while the diseased 
brood was removed by the bees. (By the 
way, I am convinced that the bees attend 
to this matter much better after the re. 
moval of their queen; perhaps because 
the nurses—relieved from their ordinary 
duties—have the leisure and the inclina. 
tion to act as scavengers.) When the col- 
onies were united, there remained in these 
combs—twenty-two in all—no trace of any- 
thing wrong. We extracted the honey 
and put hives and combs in the garret till 
we would have leisure to melt the combs 
into wax. 

Meanwhile, the united colony troubled 
us by persistently remaining very much 
on the outside of its new dwelling. Near. 
ly forty-eight hours had glapedl. when I 
said to Nellie: 

“Those bees seem too much discouraged 
to go to work. There can be no risk, 
surely, in giving them a comb of honey, 
now.” 

Much pleased were we to see how 
quickly the bees poured into the hive, on 
receiving the honey. Much less pleased 
were we, three ‘hours later, when, every 
bee having supplied itself with all the 
honey it could carry, the whole colony 
rushed forth, rose high in the air,—a mag- 
nificent body they were!—and moved off 
in astraight line for parts unknown. It 
was not particularly gratifying to reflect 
that their conduct had been such as should 
have given abundant warning of their de- 
sign. 

As, after seeing the bees safely off, | 
returned through the bee-yard, feeling, for 
the moment, very much in need of con- 
solation, I paused to look at the best of the 
two new colonies, made from No’s 3 and’ 
more than three weeks before. The hive 
was very nearly filled with comb, and the 
sheets of capped worker brood, with their 
regularly quilted and delicately browned 
surfaces, were indeed beautiful to see. | 

I was just beginning wo realize that, 10 
due time, we should recover from the ef- 
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fects of the bereavement we had just suf- 
fered, when, more from habit than be- 
cause I thought anything wrong, I drewa 
pin and removed a cap which seemed just 
a trifle too flat. A dead larve was dis- 
closed. Another, and another, and still 
another, were uncovered in quick succes. 
sion. Then I gently replaced the comb, 
closed the hive, and walked into the house 
to—meditate ! 

I confes. that bee-keeping seemed to 
me, just then, nothing but “vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

Next day we mustered courage suf- 
ficient to make a thorough examination. 
We found that in most of these new white 
combs, a fifth, or more, of the brood was 
dead. Many of the dead larve were still 
white, though dull and flaccid, while 
many others were but slightly discolored. 
Usually, though not invariably, the more 
suspicious the appearance of the cap, the 
further had decomposition of the larve 
beneath it progressed. None of the caps 
was perforated, and, in very many Cases, 
it was quite impossible to distinguish the 
caps which concealed dead larve from 
those which covered the living. Prun- 
ing—which has been recommended 
would, at this stage, have been an im- 
possibility. 

Proceeding to examine the other col- 
ony, we found here also traces of disease ; 
very slight, however, for, fortunately, the 
ueen had been lost about a week before. 

his colony, after contracting its hive- 
entrance, we left to its own devices. 

From the first, we removed the queen. 
A few days later, we looked in to find that 
the missing perforations had duly ap- 
peared—made, of course, by the bees—and 
that the work of removing the dead lar- 
vehad begun. By the time the healthy 
brood had emerged, very nearly all the 
dead brood had disappeared. 

We now selected from the twenty-two 
condemned combs, still in the garret, ten 
perfect combs. These we put in the 
place of the new combs just emptied of 





brood. We disinfected neither combs 
nor hive. We left even the quilt un- 
changed. 


That the remedy we had supposed in- 
fallible—putting the bees into an empty 
hive—had failed, was, to us, at first, as in- 
comprehensible as it was discouraging. 
But, that we should now hope to succeed 
by leaving the bees in their infected hive, 
and giving them presumably infected 
combs, will be, perhaps, equally incom- 
prehensible to some of my readers. 

The explanation is simple. We as. 
sumed that the hive and combs were not 
infected ; that the disease, in that form in 
which we had encountered it, was not con- 
tagious. We explained its immediate 
Te-appearance in the new combs by sup- 
posing that, at the time of the division, 
the bees had access, still, to the honey, or 











the pollen, which contained the principle 
so fatal to the brood. And it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that this supply 
must now—nearly four weeks later—be 
exhausted. Consequently, should the dis- 
ease at once re-appear, it would prove our 
assumption, viz., that hive and combs 
were not infected, untenable. To have 
this proven to our satisfaction would be 
something gained, even though the col- 
Se be lost. 

e waited the result of our experi- 
ment with some anxiety, and were pro- 
portionately relieved, as the weeks went 
by: without the appearance of further 
symptoms of disease. When prepared 
for winter, this colony had, apparently, 
as fair a chance for future prosperity as 
any of its neighbors. 

The second colony was again unfortu- 
nate with its queen, and became quite re- 
duced in numbers. When free from brood 
its combs were extracted and returned. 
There was no appearance of disease after 
this. Afier providing them a queen, the 
mere handful of bees were left quite to 
themselves. They succeeded in building 
themselves up into a colony which has 
wintered safely, and will, without doubt, 
pass safely through the spring. 

Quite late in the season—about the 10th 
of September—a few cells of dead brood 
were discovered in still] another colony— 
No. 1. The caps were perforated—the 
larvee more or less decomposed. Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature of this case 
was the comparatively slight effect pro- 
duced upon ourselves. (The unnecessary 
loss of a favorite queen, in uniting two 
colonies, a few weeks later, disturbed our 
equanimity far more.) We at once re- 
moved the queen, who, by the way, was 
not a favorite, and allowed the bees to 
immediately raise another. When pre- 
pared for winter, Oct. 13th, no brood had 
been reared. Yesterday, March 6th, we 
looked into the hive, finding an unusually 
strong colony, with plenty of capped 
brood; and, in the one brood-comb we 
examined, no trace of foul brood. 


That the disease may re-appear during 
the coming season is, perhaps, not im- 
probable. We have little fear, however, 
that we shall not be able to effect a dis- 
lodgment of the unwelcome guest before 
the visit shall have become a visitation. 
We are fully persuaded that, when dis- 
covered in its earlier stages, it may be very 
easily eliminated from the colony in 
which it appears, and that without the 
loss of combs. 

It may not be out of place to add, in 
conclusion, that we have no bee-keeping 
neighbors within six miles; in fact, we 
have no knowledge of any within a dozen. 
We have never sold a colony, nor shall we 
sell one to be taken beyond the limits of 
our own neighborhood during the coming 
season. Our apiary is becoming quite 
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too large for us; nevertheless, we shall en- | 


deavor to faithfully watch over every one 
of our twenty-five colonies, for, at least, 
another year. CyuLa LinswIk. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Old System vs. the New. 








It has become the custom, of late, to fig- 


| 
| 


ure up the results of apiculture, on a very | 


smal] scale. Upon this plan I will give 


the result of a colony of bees, or rather, of | 
| ful, or that they have some other reason for 


a farmer’s experience in the bee business, 
near here, just as he recently gave it to 
me. He worked on the old system. While 
plowing in his garden last June, a very 
large (probably double ) swarm lit on a 
bush in said garden. Farmer ran for a 
barrel, and hived them init. In the fall 
he had good sense enough to “take up” 
aforesaid barrel, etc., which was over half 
full of honey, etc., particularly the etc. 





imagine that those who have met with 
even partial] success, know by what hard 
work and untiring energy it has been 
reached, and thus know better than to 
credit it to the business. But for argu. 
ment’s sake we will suppose that our 
friend’s views are correct, and that the 
“successful” ones cry “ poor business,” 
Then it naturally follows, that the ones 
who cry, “very profitable and neglected 
pursuit.”— “splendidly adapted to women 
and invalids.’—‘“ very little work about 
it,” and all such nonsense, are not success. 


“praising” the pursuit. [ have never 
thought that apiculture cowld not be made 
a business as paying and respectable as 
many other lines of production; but that 
“anybody” who can pay for a patent hive, 


| queen bee, bee-feeder, moth-trap, non- 


To say the least, he got 100 Ibs. of honey, | 


worth say, 15 cents per lb. 





Here are the 


figures: 
Big swarm lit on a bush.......... $00 00 
Barrel (second-hand, salt),........ 00 20 
errr ere 00 20 
PR I 6 ason sews 00 30 
Sy ee eer ep earer ree 00 05 
Ee SS Teer eee 00000 75 
IN 56.05 -ab 00s. 8b shes siaseyis $15 00 | 
PD ah sii dee.e cade wens $14 75 


Gentle reader, what per cent is that? | 


Please tell. I am a poor scholar and can’t 
work out very profitable problems. Whose 
“patent Gum” will beat the “old sys- 
tem,” after all! 

This neighbor will probably trade his 


farm for 10 colonies of black bees in salt | 
barrels; then run up to 10,000 colonies | 


(all in salt barrels ),—but hold on! these 
second-hand salt-barrels will cost $2,000, 
and what bee-man can show $2,000? 


A LETTER 

from a bee-keeper reads as follows: 

“Dear Srr.—I see in 
that you take a different course from most 
apiarists, and instead of praising the 
business, you ‘throw cold water’ upon it. 
I am informed, by good authority, that 
you have made, and laid up, money at it, 
which is plain to be seen—the reason you 
discourage it. A California honey pro- 


ducer is doing precisely the same thing: | 


He has also been successful. 
* * * * * 


Yours etc., ad 
Everything is evil. 





I wish my friend would get this “ good 
authority,” and come here and help me 
find the money that I have “laid up.” | 
It must have gone up higher since [ “laid | 
it,” for I could not reach it if I needed it 
to buy bread. Why could not our brother 


swarming attachment, queen cage, queen 
nursery,tin corners, and one thousand more 
traps, too numerous to mention, can set 
down a few bees “most anywhere,” and 
SUCCEED, I do most emphatically deny. 


Very many conditions must be present, 
or success is only one of the things that is 
going to be. 

These conditions are only known to 
those who have “ been through the mill.” 
The very requisites to succeed are the last 
to be imagined by the novice. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Mar. 6, 1876. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Ship Box-Honey. 





We make large crates that will hold 
two hundred pounds. They are high 
enough for two tiers of honey-boxes, and 
the crates have a three-inch strip nailed 
on each side, near the top, with clinch 
nails. These strips are long enough to 
extend past the ends of the crates three or 
four inches, forming handles to carry 


| them with. 


the JOURNAL 


We putin a tier of honey-boxes, pack- 
ing them tight together with the bottoms 
up, then a layer of heavy paper to pre- 


| vent the upper tier from leaking on the 


lower. After the crates are packed full, 


| we nail some strips across the top, so that 
| the boxes cannot be lifted out, yet can be 





readily seen. We haul the crates to the 
depot in a light spring wagon, and re 
quire the parties to whom we ship to, to 
furnish the same to haul them to their 
place of business. All the express wag- 
ons and drays in the cities have such 
heavy springs, and the pavement is 80 
rough that it is almost impossible to draw 
honey on them, even a short distance, 
without breaking it. I hauled one thou- 
sand pounds of honey on a two-horse 
spring wagon sixty-five miles in a day 
and a half, without injuring it, and had 
the same badly broken by an express 
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man hauling it less than a half mile. All 

grocers an honey dealers have light 

spring, delivery wagons, and in shipping 

| always request them to haul my crates 

with such wagons, and seldom have any 

broken honey. A. G. Hm. 
Kendallville, Ind. 


———____—_—_-—2-@-e——______—__—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Another Danger. 


MILK AND HonEY—APIARY, ) 
BrEswax CrREEK.— March 12, 1876. § 
From the various conventions, and the 
correspondents of — valuable paper 
it seems the much advertised extractor has 
for the present, like other things, had its 
run. 

From the same source it also appears 
that the only real panacea for low prices 
is the royal seal of the worker bees. This 
it issaid with small gilt-cornered boxes will 
to all time secure the lonely producer 
against an overstocked market, and secure 
the very remunerative price of twenty 
cents per pound. 

Now, Mr. Editor, allow me to state that 
“there is no royal road to fortune.” 

It isalso reported that extracted honey 
will not sell at a greater price than 9 cents 
per lb.— which may be true—yet even this 
like other prophetic visions—for instance, 
20 cents per lb. for fancy glass and wood 
and melted beeswax foundations may never 
again meet that modest price. 

Bee-Keepers like spiritual mediumS 
haveever been a prophetic class; nor iS 
their end yet come—Jasper Hazen counts 
the heads of cloveron a ten-acre lot and 
lifts up his reverend head and prophetic 
are his words. Andright here let me ob- 
serve a few small straws which aid the 
Bee-Keeper Prophet in “making up his 
slate.” 

A once noted “Bee-charm” vender and 
keeper of bees, is now a Dr. 

A twice noted Bee-Keeper, once for 
catching a honey shower—once for a 
Knew I Dear Hive, has turned to Doctor 
also, and water! oh, water is his Pil. 

A once noted writer for the “Old and 
reliable” Bee Journal—who secured also 
one honey shower in cisterns and such 
other small bottles as. his P. G. could 
furnish, is now engaged on “our homes” 
with a prophetic view of editing a relig- 
lous journal devoted to B-agriculture and 
dyspeptic stomachs. 

While I have named only three distin- 
guished straws, they are enough I trust 
to show the direction of the wind, and to 
justify even the casual observer in believ- 
ing that it pays better to advise others than 
to raise honey even at the rate of 500 
pounds to the hive. Various occupations 
have developed remarkable genius in 
Men, and most of these trades have been 


‘the source of large fortunes and high 
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social position. And, Mr. Editor, just 
now Bee-keeping, sweet in her splendor 
and rich in the perfume of Buckwheat 
and Bass-wood, holds out her magic hands 
to the charmed Novice—the would be Bee- 
Keeper—and in tones so sweet—enquires, 
“ Would you not like to invest in a rural 
paper devoted to honey culture, won’t cost 
only 25 cts. and will put you on the right 
track, keep you posted as to the price of 
honey ond Sask how much to take without 
bursting your cisterns. It also will show 
how many feet longer is the honey sucker 
of the imported than the native or vulgar 
black bee—and really don’t you love the 
smell of red clover? Well these long honey 
sucker bees just take honey out of red- 
clover as humming-birds ravish the sweets 
of Bouncing-Bess. They are a cultivated 
race—not unlikely, the same beautiful 
bees taken into the ark.” You see their 
gentle ways would have won the admi-ra- 
tion of the great and distinguished patri- 
arch and his beautiful family. His eldest 
daughter had blue eyes and was a great 
Pet with her papa and was a match for 
Capt. Cook in entomology. What she 
didn’t know about beetles wouldn’t make 
—no lie! it wouldn’t—make a primer. 

This charming blue-eyed daughter 
wanted to have her honored sire sell ele- 
phant’s eggs, from imported mothers, at 
two cents apiece, or a dollar per square 
inch, postage paid; but the old gentleman 
had not heard of the tiny shoe worn by 
Ex-Secretary Mrs. Belknap, and quietly 
arranged his vineyard and set out a large 
number of those distinguished hexagonal 
Concord grape vines, which soon after en- 
hanced the price of smoky paper to such 
an extent that it could not be afforded at 
so low a price—25 cts., after paying the 
revenue on the wine. This fact made an- 
other change of base necessary to meet 
current expenses. Recourse was then hai 
to those primeval shrubs, in common 
phrase called basswood, and on went the 
improvement, excuse me, (“evolution,’’)— 
and up went smoky paper to 75-100 of a 
square inch of elephant eggs from im- 
ported mothers. It now seemed that 
Blue Eyes was happy; P. G. as sweet as 
the nectar of wild aster and golden rod. 
But, alas—in modern as in ancient days, 
“things grow by what they are fed on.” 

Those magic corners which had swayed 
Bee gums—and forests and grape vines— 
and numbered only six, must be in- 
creased, the evolution must go on; Hexa- 
gony must evolve Octagony, and smoky 
paper, once only 25-100 of an inch of ele- 
phant eggs from imported mothers, must 
evolve 100-100 of aninch, or “our homes” 
would be desolate—even the exceeding 
low price for evolution of bean soup would 
not mitigate the disaster. 

I commenced to write about—well—I 
have forgotten my text. I think it was 
those delicate beeswax comb foundations 
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to be used in starting obdurate and pug- 
nacious insects on the right track. 

Now, Mr. Editor, just here let me put 
in my public plea—and you please give 
us all a lift—if for no loftier reason than 
to serve your own interest. Honey comb 
is one thing, beeswax is another, and very 
different thing. Butter (I mean fine but- 
ter) is, as all know, a very palatable com- 
modity. Butif we melt said fine butter— 
it is butter no more—it is grease. The 
same thing holdstrue of nice honey comb. 
No wax foundations can be made which 
will not contain enough waz to build a 
comb two inches thick. 

C. O. Perrine used to advertise the evil 
effects of honey comb-on the delicate 
membranes of stomachs highly evolution- 
ized, and his card purported to be from 
that “Distinguished Physician” we hear so 
much about. 

If honey comb is not compatible with 
highly evolutionized stomachs, what will 
be the effect of wax foundations on such 
delicate and highly evolutionized people 
as fancy 20 cents honey is put up for? 

Echo answers, Please Mr. Beeswax—no 
more foundations on my plate—I prefer 
the superstructure on the “ untoothsome 
extract.” 


patience, Mr. Editor, at the idea of furn- 
ishing so much evolution to my orthog- 
raphy, but my early evolution was not 
favorable for spelling matches. 

My brag gift is in not saying what I 
mean, but here allow me to switch off and 
say a few words about The new Elephant 
—probably the offspring of the one above 
referred to. I mean honey and the enor- 
mous dividend it brings. Whisky ring 
and sutler posts are mere nebule com- 
pared with it. 


Much advice has been given gratuitously 
on this at present all-absorbing topic. 
Conventions have appointed committees 
to sell it for them, and in such way made 
effort to assist those who have been so un- 
fortunate as to get a snuff at the ambro- 
sial bag. Some have pointed to this and 
some to that as the cause of the present 
low prices. Some have—in consideration 
of the fact that it costs nothing to advise 
others what to do—spoke their piece and 
feel as if the load had been lifted from off 
their shoulders. All are now waiting, I 
presume, for me. And, Mr. Editor, were 
it not for my exceeding modesty, I be- 
lieve I would just let the cat out of the 
bag right now. As itis, I will, with re- 
markable candor, say that probably there 
is no royal road to success, and that very 
likely people who have arrived at that 
point when the low price of honey will 
not justify further pursuit of the enchant- 
ing pastime—will know what to do—and 
it may be that some future historian may 
record the fact that “industry has been 
diverted from its natural course and 


| 


| 


ey 


heaped on the poor unsuspecting bee, 
This may cause evolution philanthropists 


| to rejoice—perhaps a few of those— 


| last is a question merely. 


who request “stamp for cincular,” have 
already smelt the simoon in the air. 
Would it not be well for people who 
have machinery adapted to their locality 
and have done well, to continue on quietly 
and economically and get rich? This 
My interest 


| would say, “Send stamp for circular.” 


T. F. Bryeuam., 
P. §8.—Italian queens made to order, 
Orders filled in rotation. 
For the American Bee Journal 
Sundry Items. 


Mr. Eprror:—In your last issue there 
is an account of the proceedings of the 
Mississippi Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa 
tion, and one of the interesting questions 


discussed was: “ Do bees make or gather 


| conversed upon 


honey?” Prof. Riley said, “ He was sat 
isfied bees made honey.” Now, as this is 
an age of progress, we want all the light 
we Can get upon this unsettled question; 
and as Prof. Riley is a naturalist and a 
close observer, will he be kind enough, at 


| the next meeting, in April, te give his 
Really, I think you will be quite out of | 


views, fully, upon this subject? As the 
Mississippi valley covers a good deal of 
territory, would not the “ Missouri Bee 
keepers’ Society” be more appropriate 
than the name they have chosen ? 

In speaking about societies, I may here 
say,—and so say all with whom I have 
the subject,—that it 
would be far better for the National Soci- 
ety to adjourn sine die, and let every State 
have its own Convention. 

Allow me here to say, Mr. Editor, thatI 
am more than highly pleased with the 


back volumes of the JouRNAL you got 


bound for me, and three makes one beat- 


tiful volume. I would urge upon all to 


| get their back volumes bound, for the 


price is so low, I do not see how they can 
be done for the money. My bees have 
come out as clean and dry as I ever saw 


| them, but rather weak, owing to the num 


| spells. 


bers lost in the house during the warm 
ARGUS. 


For The American Bee Journal 


Feeding Bees. 
Wm. 





Mr. NeEwman:— Dr. 
of this city, informs me that some twenty- 
five years ago he purchased a swarm of 


Mitchell, 


bees in a box hive atasale. He carried 


| them home on horse back. They were 


destitute of honey; his wife baked some 
corn bread; he’cut off the top crust and 
poured molasses over the bread and placed 
it under the combs. The bees ate both 
the molasses and corn bread, went through 


the winter, and gave him a large swarm 


the summer following. 
Monmouth, III. 


T. G. McGaw. 
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For The American Bee Journal. 


House Apiary. 


In the February number of the AmErr- 
can Bee JouRNAL I charged “ Novice” 
with a want of candor and fair dealing in 
regard to the house apiary question. 

is answer in the February number of 
Gleanings demands of me a few words by 
way of correction and explanation. He 


does not attempt to answer any of my | 


charges, but makes a desperate effort to 





extricate himself from a very awkward | 


position. And, like the man struggling 
in quick-sand, only sinks the deeper. 

He says, I write in a way that shows 
that I feel as if I had been wronged. To 
this I would only say that those who have 


read Gleanings and the AMERICAN BEE | 
JouRNAL the past year, know as well asI | 


do that I have just cause for complaint, 
and yet I feel that the greater wrong has 
been done to the cause of bee-culture. 

If every attempt for the advancement 
and elevation of our profession is to be 
met with such a spirit, we shall not see 
the progress that we might reasonably ex- 
pect. Every member has a right to de- 
mand a candid as well as thorough exam- 
ination of every question that looks to its 
improvement. 

I believe that scientific and profitable 
bee-keeping is yet in its infancy, and that 
itis capable of being developed into one 
of our greatest national resources. Bee- 
keepers as aclass are industrious, intel- 
ligent and persevering; and if they work 
harmoniously to one end, all opposing 
difficulties will be overcome. 

Novice next says, ‘‘ Had I told Mr. Coe 
in plain terms, just what I thought, when 
he was a guest at our house and when I 
was a guest at his own, there would prob- 
ably have been no misunderstanding.” 

hy was it that he did not tell me just 
what he thought, when that was the very 
thing I wanted and asked for? I told him 
Iwas then engaged in putting up “trial api- 
aries’ in different parts of the country for 
the purpose of having the system thorough- 
ly tested before offering it to the general 
public, and that I asked for it nothing but 


the severest criticism—wishing it to stand | 


entirely on its own merits. Why then, 
I ask again, did he not, for the sake of 


bee-keepers in general, and his “dear | 


readers’ in particular, speak out boldly, 


and thus prove to them, that they had | 


placed their interests in the hands of a 
faithful keeper. There was certainly 
nothing in a letter I wrote him, the day 
after his visit that could have induced 
him to make a fqvorable report without 
regard to facts. It occurred to me, that as 
he had been my guest, and I had been 
“very friendly indeed” and “ very liberal 
in Offering the right gratis,” that he might 

_led to speak more favorably of my 
aplary than his relations to his “dear 





readers’? would warrant. So I wrote him, 
reiterating what I had said to him before, 
and charged him to say nothing in its 
favor but what he believed would be fully 
verified by practical tests. Yet, in the 
face of all the facts which are fully cor- 
roborated by all that I have said on the 
subject, both in Gleanings and the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JouRNAL, he has the unblushing 
affrontery to say “ Prof. Cook did tell me 
that he feared I had not given Mr. Coe the 
credit he deserved; but in justice to my 
readers, who certainly should have facts, 
without any regard to the friendly way in 
which Mr. Coe had treated me, I can but 
think that my report of that visit did him 
more than justice, and hence my present 
inconsistency.” 

If his inconsistency, to say nothing of 
willful misrepresentation, is not yet fully 
apparent, I think it will be after reading 
the report that did me more than justice, 
which can be found in July number of 
Gleanings. I extract from it as follows: 

“Qn the 10th (June) we paid a visit to 
Mr. Coe, the patentee of the house apiary. 
The building is yery pretty and tasty, 
and the bees going out and in through the 
sides with the square of different colors 
painted over each entrance, gives an affect 
on a grass lawn, that to our eye is decidedly 
ornamental. On looking into the interior 
the visitor is even more delighted, for ar- 
ranged on broad shelves on either side, 
are observatory hives, having a glass over 
the outside comb, that gives a view of all 
the workings of the hive. The frames 
are close fitting sides. Mr. Dean who 
accompanied us, was so disgusted in his 
attempts to open and close a hive without 
killing bees that he denounces the house 
altogether unless it be for box honey.” 


Now Novice knew very well that the par- 
ticular hive used had nothing whatever 
to do with the merits of the house, as it is 
adapted to the use of almost any style of 
hive. The fact is, that before the report 
was written, he had resolved to appropri- 
ate to his own use the property of another, 
without the owner’s consent. Very soon 
after visiting my house apiary he built 
one himself. The walls of his house are 
a series of dead air spaces made of paper. 
Of whom did he get that idea? He says 
he got his idea of a house apiary from Mr. 
Moon. When Novice decided to appro- 
priate to his own use, without my permis- 
sion, what had cost me much study, labor 
and money, it was quite necessary for him 
to make a plea in justification of his 
course. 

The following are a few of the more 
prominent points: ‘ Similar houses have 
been in use for years.” ‘Mr. Dean de- 
nounces the house.” ‘ Coe’s apiary seems 
to embody a mass of complicated fixtures 
that would be worse than useless to us.” 
“We think Mr. Coe’s claim much too 
strong.” “Since I have mentioned the 
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the house apiary in GLEANINGS, more 
than a dozen have come to light.” “I did 
admire and do now his house apiary but 
declined then and should now, one like it 
for real use.” ‘“ We are not able to dis- 
cover any thing in Coe’s apiary that has 
not been in use.”” ‘Mr. Coe gave us no 


instructions for building our house 
apiary.” 
Why all this special pleading? Well 


may Novice exclaim, “ hence my present 
inconsistency.” 

**Oh what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practice to deceive.” 

Asa proof of his great regard for his 
“dear readers ” (Iam one of them) Novice 
says,I do dislike to see hard earned money 
go without bringing a fair equivalent.” He 
evedintly refers to the dead air spaces and 
other fixtures of his house apiary. He 
also says, “It is very probable that in my 
dislike of patents, I am looking with 
prejudiced eyes.’’ That certainly can’t 
refer to me for I never received a dollar 
for a patent, never dealt in patents, not 
even metal corners. 

Again Novice says, “ When one sets 
out to defend himself he is pretty sure to 
do as I have done in the above lines— 
made it appear that Mr. Coe is all wrong 
and that I am all right.” 

True, he has done it up pretty well, 
and “ made it appear,” and yet one more 
item might make it appear still plainer. 

I wrote an article for last November 
number of Gleanings. It was not refused 
4s it might have been with some show of 
justice, but a part of it, only, was pub- 
dished—changing its whole form and 
meaning. I am so opposed to occuyin 
our journals with personal affairs, that t 
would have endured in silence even this 

ross injustice, if it had been permitted to 

rop there, but it was followed up till I 
was obliged to speak. 

The article was as follows: 
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Dear -Novice:—On page 131, GLEAN. 
anes for October, R. H. Mellen asks of | 


you information regarding house apiaries, 
and in your answer you take occasion to 
say that Coe’s apiary seems to embody a 
mass of complicated fixtures that would 
be worse than useless to you, and on an- 
other page—same number—you very flip- 
pantly remark, ‘‘ We fear we have been a 
little rough on friend Coe’s apiary on 
page 131.” Now if your answer to Mr. 

‘llen is a candid, straightforward one, 
intended to forward the best interests of 
our fraternity, I will not call it in ques- 
tion. 

I desire for my apiary the severest crit- 
icism, and the most thorough practical 
tests, but it is desirable that they should 
be made in good faith, and with a view to 
the improvement of our profession. The 
“‘expensive ventilators” spoken of, if made 
of wood, would not cost more than two or 
three dollars, and the painted entrances 


' things to be learned’ yet. 








not to exceed fifty cents. More expensive 
ones could be used but they would be no 
better except for the looks. The house 
itself may be built of any form or dimen. 
sions, and any style of hive can be used 
in it though I prefer the close fitting 
frames, without box, or the simplicity 
with some modifications. For common 
use, and particularly for box-honey, the 
form of the building should be rectangu. 
lar, that form is more convenient and 
very much cheaper than the octagon. When 
the extractor is to be used, and one chooses 
to add the extra expense, the rectangle 
and hexagon combined is the most desir. 
able. A house 9 x 15 feet will accommo. 
date fifty hives and give ample space for 
eighty 144 pound surplus frames to each 
hive, and for handling the hives to advan. 
tage. Such a house built according to my 
plans will cost at least a third less thana 
building of the same dimensions built in 
the usual way, and less than fifty good out 
door hives. 

Asto my claims in THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL being “much too strong,” I can 
only say, that the matter isin the hands of 
the bee-keepers of the country, and ] have 
no doubt they will decide it properly. If 
the claims are sustained—as I have no 
doubt they will be—it will work an entire 
change in the mode of bee culture, and 
save millions of dollars every year that 
are now wasted; and will also open up an 
avenue of healthful and remunerative em- 
ployment for the ladies! 

Montclair, N. J., Oct. 12, ’75. 

Only the latter part of this article was 
published commencing with “I desire for 
my apiary the severest criticism.” There 
are several other points in Novice’s article 
that demand a notice but I will pass them, 
as I have already occupied too much of 
your valuable space. J. 8. COE. 


atin 
—_ 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Stray Thoughts. 


Well, the season is over and I did not 
reach the 30,000 lbs. I have taken 20,375 
lbs. and increased the 150 stands to 817. 
This is doing quite well to begin with the 
season half gone. I give all fuir warning 
now. though, that next year I will excel 
any bee-keeper in America. That is, I in- 
tend to take more honey from 200 stands 
of bees than any one else will from that 
number. All take fair warning and be 
prepared. 

Although the bee-keepers of the U. 8. 
are advancing rapidly in the Science of 
Apiculture, yet | think there are many 
One leading 
idea is that of 

THE PROPER TIME TO DIVIDE SWARMS. 
The popular theory is in the beginning 
of the season. But where both honey and 
increase are desired, I think this a great 
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error. The season here has been rather 
an unfavorable one—and most Apiarists 
divided their bees early, and the poor sea- 
gon coming on just before the time for 
storing surplus; the result was that when 
the season did come for storing surplus 
honey, the bees were not in condition to 
store, and failure was the result. The 
plan I described in the Sept. No., I think 
far the best. That of waiting until the 
best of the season for surplus, building 
the bees up in the meantime, then remove 
the queen with two frames of capped 
brood and a few bees, to a new hive. Then 
I would add I think ““Novice’s” lamp nur- 
sery would come in nicely and the bees 
would be helped along considerably, by 
slipping a young queen into the entrance 
of the old hive. As I stated before, the 
bees would not miss the loss of the two 
combs, and while the hive was without a 
laying queen the bees would store much 
more surplus than while they had one. 
Besides the old queen with the two combs 
would very soon be in a condition to 
build comb and will soon strengthen up 
toa full sized colony. The old queen’s 
wing should always be clipped. 

If honey is desired as well as increase, I 
think the above plan much preferable to 
“Novice’s” plan of giving the new queen 
to the new swarm or nucleus. I have 
never tried the “Lamp nursery”—I always 
introduce a cell, think I shall try the nur- 
7 the coming season. 

ishing all eastern brethren success in 
wintering, I am as ever, AMATEUR. 

Anaheim, Cal., Oct. 8th, 1875. 

: anlligeaitiiincs 
For the American Bee Journal 


Extracted Honey. 


In the last number of the JouRNAL we 
see that some bee-keepers, and more es- 
pecially, Messrs. J. Heddon and H. A. 
Burch, are strongly opposed to the pro- 
duction of extracted honey. In fact, from 
what they say, the beginner in apicul- 
ture would infer that the production of 
extracted honey is a real curse for the 
practical bee-keeper. 

It may be, that in some localities the 
extracted honey is of slow sale, especially 
when it it is not known; but wherever 
the people become accustomed to using it, 
it soon becomes x readily salable article. 

We have been using the honey extractor 
every season, regularly, ever since it first 
made its appearance before the bee-keep- 
ers of the world, and to-day we prize it 
more than ever. When we first offered 
our extracted honey for sale, we sold but 
little of it, for the American consumers 
were not accustomed to it, and in the sea- 
sons of 68 and ’69 we did not sell more 
than 200 Ibs. of it, around us. Now we 
sell over 2000 Ibs. of honey right around 
home. Why is that?—Because we have 


| that for the real 





created a market for it; because it has 
given satisfaction. 

We have never had much difficulty in 
getting rid of our extracted honey, at 
prices ranging between 13 and 18 cents. 
We would much rather produce extracted 
honey than comb-honey; 1st, because we 
can produce more of it; 2d, because it is 
more easily transported. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Burch when 
he says, that honey is essentially a luxu- 
ry. Honey has been a luxury as long as 
consumers could not get it at reasonable 
prices; but now, wherever good extracted 
honey is retailed by the producer at 15 
cents per lb., it is becoming a staple arti- 
cle of diet. Wax is indigestible, therefore 
unfit for food, and this is the reason why 
good extracted honey will always be more 
likely to become a customary article of 
diet than the fancy comb-honey. 

If the discussion of the adulteration of 
honey, has, in any way lessened the de- 
mand, it has lessened only the demand 
for adulterated honey, and has increased 
genuine, granulated 
article. 

Mr. J. Heddon says that he believes 
that the extractor has kept us in igno- 
rance of the true principles of comb-sur- 
plus production. He might more truly 
speak, if he said so of himself alone; tor 
he should remember that there was a 
time when the extractor did not exist, and 
of course, at that time we had quite a 
chance to test the true principles of comb- 
surplus production. 

Let Mr. Heddon test and ascertain the 
true principles of comb-surplus produc- 
tion. We will tell him beforehand, that 
we have tested them long ago, and that 
we found that the production of extracted 
honey was much more profitable than that 
of comb-honey. 

In hunting among the back volumes of 
the old Am. B. J. we find an article from 


| Mr. Heddon, (vol. 6, page 159,) in which 








Mr. Heddon shows that he likes theory. 
Let us, then, give him some theory on the 
subject of the extractor. 

All, or nearly all, the most renowned 
writers on bee-culture agree that wax costs 
to the bees between 10 and fifteen pounds 
of honey for each pound of wax secreted. 
Taking it for granted, then, that the combs 
cost to the bees such a large quantity of 
honey, the reader will at once see what ad- 
vantage there is in returning the combs to 
the bees. But this is not all. By the pro- 
duction of comb-honey, the bee-keeper 
keeps no empty cumbs for his bees to fill, 
and when the season begins they have to 
build their surplus combs anew. In so 
doing there is a great loss of time, for if, 
when the honey crop begins, they have no 
empty cells at their disposal, they have to 
remain idle until enough wax is secreted 
to manufacture some combs. Besides, es- 
pecially with the Italian bees, when the 
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honey crop begins the bees fill up the 
brood chamber so thoroughly that there is 
no more room for the queen to breed, and 
without the use of the extractor the bees 
would be unable to keep up their numbers 
by reproduction, and would dwindle 
down and die away; simply by too much 
wealth. 

Again, when the bees harvest honey 
late in the fall, and have not time to ca 
it all, the honey which remains uncapped, 
if notgetracted, will absorb moisture and 
will destroy the bees that will feed on it 
during the winter, as Mr. Heddon had a 
chance to see during the winter of ’70-'71. 





This we gather from Mr. Heddon’s own | 


testimony, page 261, vol. v. of the old and 
valuable Am. B. J. (48 colonies reduced 
to 6.) Why then should we oppose the 
use of the extractor and the production of 
extracted honey ? 

Mr. Heddon seems to be afraid that if 
too many persons engage in bee-keeping, 
that business will become unprofitable, 
—because too much honey will be raised. 
My impression is quite different. If much 
honey is raised, the American public will 
become used to it, and will regard it as a 
necessity of life, and it will be one indeed. 

Let us say then, to the beginner in bee- 
culture: Do not be afraid of bee-culture; 
it is a profitable business, notwithstand- 
ing all that Mr. Heddon may say to the 
contrary, and the best proof that it is 
profitable is, that Mr. Heddon still sticks 
to it, although he has had as many draw. 
backs as any one of us. 

Raise extracted honey, and sell it at 
home, or around home. 
when too thin (a little practice will soon 
teach you when to extract). 
clean. Teach your customers to use 
granulated honey, and to reject the liquid 
article, and you will not need to be anx- 
ious for a honey market. 

Do not be afraid if your neighbors go 
to keeping bees, for there should be room 
for all,—except the dishonest ones,—and 
the editors of past, present, and future 
bee-papers, with their proselyting, will 
never do so much harm to the business as 
one or two dishonest dealers or adultera- 
tors, Mr. Heddon to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Go ahead, honey producers! 


C. P. Dapant. 
Hamilton, I1l., Mar. 10, 1876. 








Do not extract it | various ways, in addition to what has ap 


Keep it | the Italian Bee Company, and Mrs. Tup- 





For the American Bee Journal. | 


Shall the National Society be Aban- 
doned? 


From the lack of interest taken in its last 
annual convention held at Toledo, I should 
think it about at its end, so far as useful- 
ness is concerned. There was only about 
a baker’s dozen of members present, that 
had attended former meetings of the 
society; the rest consisted of “new re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee 
cruits” from the country around Toledo, 

At the last session, on morning of thin 
day, the subject of abandoning the Society 
was discussed, and the utter hopelessneg 
of making it further a success generally 
admitted, except by Mr. Zimmerman, who 
insisted that another meeting be held, and 
Philadelphia be the place of holding the 
next annual convention. Mr. John Z 
Smith suggested that as the National 
Seciety was a defunct institution, he 
thought it would be well enough to send 
it to Philadelphia for respectable inter. 
ment, and he named G. W. Zimmerma 
for President, who was elected unani. 
mously. 

At the close of these proceedings, J, 
with several others, left the hall to visit 
the apiary of B. O. Everett, Esq., in Toledo, 
but as far as I could learn, there was but 
one member (the present incumbent of the 
Presidential chair.) that intended to goto 
the Philadelphia meeting. 

It might be well enough for amateurs in 
bee-culture to attend, but the large pro 
ducers of honey and real bee-men, cannot 
leave their bees during first or second 
week in September, without serious loss, 
as it is just at the time to put our bees in 
condition for wintering. 

DANIEL KEPLER. 

Napoleon, O., March 17th, 1876. 


-_—> oo ror 
For The American Bee Journal, 
To the Public. 


Grateful for kindnesses shown me in 
peared concerning my connection with 


per, I desire to remove some probable 
misconceptions. 

My partnership was never what was 
technically called “sélent.” It was pub 
lished in our first circulars, and I never 
consented to the suppression of my aé- 
dress in any circular or advertisements. 
Fully trusting Mrs. T., I managed our lo 
gan apiary and shop, and filled orders a 
they were sent to me. It was not untilia 
Jan. last that I suspected that there was 
any design in what had been represented # 
“printers’ mistakes.”” Up to the time of the 
dissolution of our partnership, my partof 
the expense of the business largely exceeded 
my receipts. Without making any claim 
upon the profits of business in 1875, 20 
customer of the Co. is likely to lose one 
hundredth part as much as I do by actual 
money and stock gone, and that even if! 
were to refuse to settle those claims updo 
which I have received nothing. My owl 
assets in settlement are simply the name 
of the Company and its possible future. 
Yet in all unfilled orders I expect to met 
honor’s call as far as means will allow. 

J. E. Rock woob. 

Logan, Iowa, March 15, 1876. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Sundry Thoughts. 


tion as your readers would be interested 
jn perusing, I shall endeavor to give such 
facts as have come to my observation in 
the past year. : of th 
B. K. Society, held in our city in 1874, 
leftus in high expectations for the ensuing 
year; our bees were in good condition, 
most of them having abundant stores, and 
many of us had good reason to think a 
ood supply of the nectar would be secured 
from the surplus honey left by the colony 
after they used what they required for 
wintering; but, alas, asad disappointment 
was in store for many of the apiarians of 
this section. The winter set in early and 
very severe, and ranged from zero to 20° 
or 25° below for some weeks at atime; 
in fact, the ground was penetrated by the 
frost to the depth of four feet and over. 
Is it any wonder that our bees that were 
on summer stands consumed their stores 
within reach of the brood nest, and then 
literally starved to death before the bee- 
keeper was aware of their condition? 








Noticing your request for such informa- | 


| 
{ 


The meeting of the N. A. | 


The few stands that lived through this ter- | 


rible trial had yet further struggles for 
very existence, for when the warm sun and 


showers of April called forth vegetation, | 


and the flowers (we had no blossoms of | 


any kind) began to come forth, a heavy 
frost, about the first week in May, cut off 
all hopes for a pasturage for our pets, and 
although some colonies whose condition 
had been inquired into in time, and come 
out strong in the spring, succeeded in get- 
ting sufficient stores to carry them through 
this winter, but the bulk of the bees in 
this neighborhood had to be fed in the 
fall to enable them to survive the winter. 
So far,this winter has been very encourag- 
ing; the weather has been mild, and the 
bees have consumed but little of their 
stores; the fine weather of the past few 
weeks has given them many occasions for 
healthy flights; indeed, on New Year’s 
Day, and for some weeks previous, they 
were carrying pollen from the dandelions 
and spice-wood. New Year’s Day, with 
us, was like May, and a neighbor, who 
had some empty hives in his apiary, 
secured afine large swarm. Just think of 
it; a swarm of bees on the 1st day of Jan- 


uary. I presume they were a colony that | 


had failed to secure a supply of stores and 
had deserted their old habitation in hope 
of bettering their condition, which they 
did, of course, as our friend, being a 
practical man, was not long in furnishing 
the necessary provisions for the support 
of the little strangers. I have decided to 
make no more experiments with winter- 
ing weak swarms, but will, in all cases, 
double them up in the fall, preferring to 
have three or four good strong colonies to 
ten or twelve weak ones. [I lost, this win- 











ter, my finest queen, | some cause or 
other unknown to me. at once doubled 
up with another colony. Hoping that 
fruit and other blossoms may be a success 
this year, and that the old and reliable 
BEE JOURNAL may be ag f successful, I 
remain, Yours truly, W.J. SHERRIFF. 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Albino Bees. 








Mr. Eprror:—I dislike misrepresenta- 
tion, from my very heart I dislike it, and 
think the man who first invented a hum- 
bug should be hung in effigy with his in- 
ventions tied to his feet, that his neck 
might support him and his works to- 
gether. My reasons for thus sweeping at 
the whole system is not that I believe it 
totally useless, but that it does more mis- 
chief than good, and destroys more for- 
tunes than it creates honestly. I am not 
in the habit of using harsh epithets, nor 
do I wish to step on anyone’s corns, 
neither doI take pleasure in wantonly 
treading on the innocent worm crawling 
at my feet. But when I see a bare-faced 
humbug, I feel very much like putting it 
on the ground and placing my stoga 
square on its neck. I see the following 
going the rounds of the Bee Journals: 
“The Albino pure Bees, the best in the 
world.” This savors much of humbug 
in our ears—Albino; White Albino Bees, 
White Bees, what are they! Are they a dis- 
tinct variety of the Bee; a freak of na 
ture, or across between two varieties? I 
am inclined to the latter opinion. I have 
been experimenting upon them for three 
years past and as yet I have not been able 
to get a single queen (and I have reared 
scores of them) who will duplicate her- 
self. Buton the contrary they produce 
eggs from which hatch every variety 
from the finest white queens and bees to 
the straight grey bee, except perhaps they 
may have white fur on their body. Now 
why are they the best bees in the world? 
They may be one of nature’s beauties 
when seen frisking in the May morning 
sun, but is beauty the only grace that en- 
titles them to be the best bee in the world? 
Or perhaps the young gentleman or lady 
who dote upon the sweets of nature, but 
who instinctively shrink from the sharp 
points, when they see they can take out 
the combs and handle the bees as if they 
were flies, yet perhaps will not find much 
surplus honey—may be led to say, “Oh 
a are the best bees in the world. 

he queen-breeder also may conclude 
they are the best bee in the world, because 
of the short time she lives, for I have net 
yet had one single Albino queen who (if 
she survived the first season) didn’t be- 
come a drone-layer and finally disappear 
before the end of the second season, there- 
fore making a market for another. As 
Barnum says, ‘“‘Humbugs are what please 
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the American people,” so perhaps we had 
better all throw up the hat for the ‘Al- 
bino Bee, the best in the world.” 
D. STAPLES. 
Columbia, Tenn., Feb. 4th, 1876. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Comb Honey vs. Extracted. 





My bees have wintered, so far, very well. 
I have lost only three queens. Every 
hive is strong but one. This one was foul 
broody last fall, has only bees in three 
spaces between the combs but brood in all 
stages, while I found only eggs in a few 
of the balance of my hives. i had foul 
brood in two of my hives last fall. They 
appear to be cured, however, entirely. 

Honey trade was very satisfactory with 
me this winter as far as quantity was con- 
cerned, and if I may judge by the increase 
of demand in the retail trade, my trade 
will be better next season. 

Is it not amusing how some of our 
brethren will jump from one extreme to 
another? It is not long since when every 
body struck out for extracted honey. 
Five hundred pounds to the hive ; that will 
give us a fortune. Yes; The time will 
come when we shall realize a thousand 
pounds of honey to the hive, said one of 
our celebrated (?) teachers in apiculture. 
We do raise a respectable quantity of 
honey, and honey has since become an 
article of trade. Extracted honey is fast 
getting to be a competitor to cane sugar, 
while its good qualities are appreciated 
more every year. Immense quantities are 
used for table use and for manufacturing 
purposes, quantities of which we had no 
idea a few years ago. And yet, we are 
not happy. How we have sobered up in 
the face of all these facts! Bee-keeping 
is a failure, the honey pump is a humbug 
and a detriment to bee-keeping, says one 
of our sanguine brothers. Let us all raise 
comb honey, etc. About such language 
we see in our Bee Journals at the present 
time. There is hardly ever anything 
gaincd in business, by jumps. It requires 
energy and perseverence to carry on any 
business, and there is no reason why bee- 
keeping should be an exception. very 
bee-keeper should raise comb honey and 
also machine extracted honey, he should 
take pains to keep each kind of honey 
by itself and to offer for sale each kind in 
as attractive a style as possible. 

As a business man I know that I must 
hold my wares only at such prices at 
which they will take, if I want to sell, 
and the same holds good with farmers and 
bee-keepers. It pays every bee-keeper 
best to work up a home trade, as his 
honey will bring him the best price from 
consumers, and the balance only, he 
should offer to a dealer, who—must buy 
cheap, of course. It is expensive to han- 





i, 


dle honey, and more so than people gep. 
erally think. 

There is no mistake but that the my 
chine extracted honey is the only pup 
honey possible, and it will be the honey in 
demand after a while. Comb honoy yilj 
remain a fancy article only, but it sells 
also; let us therefore, each one of us, raige 
our share of comb honey and let eagh 
one of us raise more of the one or of the 
other, just as he thinks best. But don't 
let us condemn everything because other 
parties don’t grab for our lot first. Comp’ 
honey will always be arisky article. [It 
will be damaged if kept over a year; not 
so with machine extracted honey. And 
if ever an overstocking of the market 
takes place it will be with the former 
and not with the latter. 

Cincinnati, O. Cuas. K. Mors. 





THE BEE As A SCAVENGER.—A mouse 
found its way into the hive of one of our 
amateur bee men, not long since, and the 
intruder was found dead, and completely 
imbedded in wax. The mouse, havings 
sweet tooth, crept into the hive to steal 
honey, but unfortunately aroused the in. 
mates, and before he could find his way 
out again, was stungto death. By-and-by 
decomposition set in, and Mr. Mousey be. 
gan to disseminate a bad smell, which 
bees cannot tolerate; but finding it impos 
sible to hustle him over the ramparts, as 
they do other nuisances, they went ener- 
getically to work and sealed him up in 
wax, hermetically sealed him, in fact, so 
that not the slightest odor escaped, to 
make the hive unpleasant for the high- 
toned, extremely neat and cleanly inhab- 
itants.—-Schoharie Republican. 


SSE eS 
(=~ Mrs. Willis D. Bailey 1s hereby 
informed that her letter is received, but as 
she gave no Post Office, County or State, 
it is impossible to comply with her re- 
quest, till she furnishes these requisites. 





SaLemM, Itt.—March 13, ’76.—I went 
into winter quarters with 130 colonies, 
well supplied with honey. Have lost five 
from queenlessness, none by desease. 

Bees very lively but have consumed 4 
vast amount of honey, in consequence of 
the warm winter. Am feeding Rye meal 
which they “go for” lively. Have 
noticed them bringing in polen. An ex- 
amination shows that they are making & 
fine start in breeding. 

Of honey resources, we have in the 
spring, soft maple and elm, followed by 
fruit el and hard maple, then while 
clover, which, though blooming abun- 
dantly, sometimes fails to afford honey. 
Also some black and yellow locust. Then 
fall flowers, smart weed, spanish needle 
and some buckwheat. . McCoLM. 
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Hotes & Queries. 


CONDUCTED BY CH. DADANT. 











Which will be the most profitable way 
touse the comb foundation in my surplus 
honey frames? Should I fill the entire 
frames with foundation, or use them only 
in strips; and if in strips, how deep must 
these be, in order to induce the bees to be- 
gin to work readily and to build the 
combs straight within the frames? My 
frames are 516 inches long, 4% inches 
deep, and 134 inches wide, inside measure. 
My surplus honey is nearly all from 
white clover, which I put up in shape 
and manner probably unexcelled, and 
furnish it to home customers in desirable 
quantities, at 35 cents per pound, net, 
ready sale. The frames are returned to me 
when empty, and will last many years. 

Stark Co., Ohio. HENRY CRIST. 

AnswER:—No doubt comb foundation 
will greatly help the bees, and secure 
straight combs. To incite bees to work 
readily in the surplus frames, fill the 
frames with foundation, or at least, have 
a part of the foundation descending 
as low as to touch the bottom bar of the 
frame, cutting the foundation diagonally. 


1. What honey-producing plant will 
supply that lack occurring about June 1? 
If we can find good forage then, we shall 
have as good a place for bees as any in 
the West. 

2. What is your experience in raising 
Melilot clover? When does it blossom ? 
3. When does Alsike clover blossom ? 

4. When does Chinese mustard blos- 
som ? 

5. Where can I purchase these seeds, 
and at what price ? H. 8. Hears. 

ANSWER:—1. White clover, alsike, mel- 
lot, catnip, all of the large tribe of mints, 
linden, sumac, anise, borage, red rasp- 
berry, cucumber, melon, sun-flower, etc. 

2. Melilot is one of the best plants for 
bees, and blossoms from June till Octo- 
ber. 3. In June. 

4. See page 33 of our February number. 

5. Consult our advertising pages. 


Among honey-producing plants I have 
hot seen any account of HEMP. I bad 


afew stalks growing in my yard; as soon 
a8 it began to bloom, the bees were on it 
from light till dark. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 
Answer:—Bees find pollen in large 
quantity on hemp, but, we think, no 
honey. 


P. McBrive. 








Wishing to Italianize my black and hy- 
bred bees, I would like to know the best 


method. Is it to buy a tested queen and 
raise others, or to get dollar queens in the 
spring and introduce into hives early? 
Will two out of three dollar queens be 
pure? H. HaInes. 


ANSWER :—It would be well to buy dol 
lar queens for all your hives if you could 
get these queens from a reliable bee- 
keeper, whose apiary is well stocked with 
pure bees, and surrounded with neighbors 
having pure Italian bees. No doubt hon- 
est bee-keepers are numerous, but the 
other conditions are rarely found, and 
to buy these dollar queens is something 
like gambling, yet they are very good 
to raise drones, at least. 


On what terms are bees rented, when 
takemin the spring? STEPHEN W. Ha... 


ANSWER :—We give one-fifth of the hon- 
ey and one-half of the natural swarms to 
the owners of the farms where we put our 
bees, and attend to them ourselves. If the 
farmer could take care of them we would 


| give him one-half of both increase and 


honey. 8. 


Will you please by the JourNAL inform 
me how to make “ bee-quilts,” so frequent- 
ly mentioned therein. Do they any more 
than cover the top of the frames, taking 
up only the place the honey board does 
in a Langstroth hive? How thick are 
they, and of what material should they be 
made? Are they used only as winter cov- 
ering? Is it any advantage to give bees 
rye flour when there is a warm time for 
several days or a week at a time, when the 
bees are on their summer stands, and are 
out flying about? Can the extractor be 
used early in the summer? If so, in what 
should the extracted honey be kept, and 
at what temperature should it be kept? 
Will dampness affect it? Can the frames 
for surplus honey be one-half the length 
of those in the lower part of the hive ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER :—Bee-quilts are made of two 
pieces of cotton cloth as large as the top 
of any hive, with several thicknesses of 
cotton batting between them—some use 
more, some less. Some use them all 
the time,—winter, fall, and spring,—tak- 
ing them off only in summer, when sur- 
plus boxes are puton. Give rye flour te 
the bees whenever they will take it. The 
extractor can be used in cold weather by 
keeping comb containing the honey to be 
extracted, in a warm room twenty-four 
hours. Dampness does not affect honey 
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kept in tight barrels, kegs, or cans. Wax 
all wooden vessels in which honey is to 
be kept. The frames for surplus honey 
are often made half the size and depth of 
those used in the lower part of the hive. 





1. In making artificial swarms, would 
it not be better to give the queenless part 
@ queen, or a queen cell immediately, in- 
stead of waiting for them to rear one? 

2. Would it not prevent after-swarming 
to destroy queen cells, begun before the 
division ? 

3. Will bees produce as much extra 
honey in an under-hive as they will in 
boxes on top. A. A. STETSON. 

ANSWER:—1. Yes; if a queen cell, 
give it the next day. 


2. Yes. 3. No. 


I put my bees, 19 colonies, into winter 
quarters on Nov. 15, in a house built on 
purpose. Thermometer stands at 42 deg. 
never going below 40. I notice a con- 
stant humming in a number of hives, so 
that I fear there is something wrong. 
They are Thomas’ Patent Hive. I madea 
frame to fit the top of the hive, with can- 
vas on the bottom, and filled each frame 
one inch in depth with wheat bran. 

Quebec. Joun Epmonp, 

ANSWER:—Probably the top of your 
hives are fitting too closely, and conse- 
quently the inside too warm; your cellar 
is at the suitable temperature. 


By what process can I tell the age of a 
queen? I see it recommended to destroy 
queens three years old. . What think you 
of it? Joun W. Baytor. 


ANSWER :—Generally, old queens can be 
detected by their appearance. Yet no one 
can tell exactly the age of a queen, with- 
out having kept a record of her birth. The 
piolificness of a good queen decreasing 
after her third year, it is a good practice 
to replace her after she attains that age. 


1. Should the inside of a movable 
comb hive be planed smooth ? 

2. What height and length 
the entrance holes to hives be? 

3. Which is best: top or side surplus 
boxes? 

4. What depth of frame will give the 
most top box-honey, without regard to 
wintering ? 

5. Is the lophanthus anisatus a valu- 
able honey producing plant? 

Pettit, Ind. JOHN JONES. 


ANSWER:—1. It is better to do so. 


should 


2. The whole length of front, but so 
constructed as to 
will. 


be made smaller at 











.8. Top boxes, with small frames g 
sides. 4. Eightinches. 5. In some local. 
ities. 

I have a hive that has been queenleg 
for two or three months. About tep 
days ago, eggs were deposited in a smal] 
piece of drone comb which the bees pro. 
ceeded to nourish, and they are now 
sealed over, and I think will hatch all 
right. [examined on Feb. 21st. Thereare 
no other eggs in the hive. Query: Where 
did these eggs come from? If from 
fertile worker, why not more eggs, and 
should they be from a fertile worker, 
could they be relied on for fertilizing 
queens, if I raise them now? J. M. W. 

ANSWER:—No doubt these eggs were 
laid by a fertile worker. Never have 
we seen the eggs of fertile workers to 
be of account to raise drones, they are 
so few, yet we think their drones as 
good as any. 

1. If you were to use the Langstroth 
hive, and cultivate the common black 
bee only, and not use the extractor, 
would you use eight or ten frames—in 
the brood chamber ? 

2. How many colonies of bees can be 
kept in one place profitably, if the local- 
ity is a fair one for bees? ; 

3. Why does the color of the Italian 
Bees effect their habits of industry, or 
why are the dark colored ones superior 
to the high colored ones? If dark col- 
ored ones are superior, why are not the 
black bees superior to either? D. W. F. 

ANSWER:—1. Ten frames would be 
preferable; but one who keeps black 
bees only, and does not use the extractor, 
is wasting valuable time. 

2. It would be difficult to overstock 
a good location. We could not venture 
to give the exact number, without know- 
ing more about the location. 

3. The color is not every thing about 
Italian bees. They are a different race 
from the blacks,—as much so as the 
Berkshire hog is different from the old 
style “prairie rooters.” The Italians are 
a superior race. 


Is there any chemical process for 
bleaching wax? If so, please give direc 
tions. E. D. CLABE. 

ANSWER.—We do not know the most 
recent method of bleaching wax. A few 
years ago the modus operandi was to have 
the wax put iy the shape of very thin sheets; 
to dip these in water containing muriatic 
acid, and to finish the bleaching by submit 
ting the wax to the action of the dew for 
several days. 
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Biographical. 








C. W. Boyce. 





C. W. Boyce, of Albion, Calhoun coun- 
ty, Michigan, was born in Auburn, N. Y., 
1842. His parents resided in western 
New York until the breaking out of the 
war, when he enlisted in the 28th regiment 
N. Y. volunteers. He remained connect- 
ed with the army until the close of the 
war; soon after which he removed to his 

resent address. He does not claim to be 
P grest apiarist, but simply an amateur 





and boards down the sides in the fall, for 
winter protection from storms and cold 


winds. His hive is one known through 
this section as the “ palace hive,” with a 
few changes of his own. It is in size 
12x17 inches, and 12 inches high, covered 
by a cap high enough to contain three 
sectional honey-boxes, which sit across 
the frames. n winter, in place of the 
honey-boxes, he has frames that fit in- 
side the cap, filled with cut straw, 
which rests on the frames immediately 
over the broad chamber, to allow the 
moisture to pass off. He also raises the 
hives in winter, from the bottom board, by 
a frame three inches high, the size of the 
hive, to allow an air space below the 





in the management of bees. 


Having 
commenced with two swarms of blacks 
in common box-hives, only a few years 


since. He transferred them into mov- 
able-comb hives, and Italianized them and 
their increase the same season. He has 
wiformly had good success with them, 
having doubled them in number, beside 
taking good quantities of honey each sea. 
son. He usually winters from twenty to 
thirty swarms, and never has lost more 
than one swarm in a season. For the 
first two years he tried wintering in the 
cellar, but now leaves them on their sum- 
mer stands, with a rough board shed 
around them. The roof of this shed he 
leaves on during the summer, for shade, 





| 





frames. He uses the extractor but little, 
believing that box-honey, that always 
finds ready sale at 25 cents per pound, is 
better than extracted, which is slow sale 
in nearly every market, at 15 cents, even 
if you can get double the quantity. 

{r. Boyce is a grocer, and does a gene- 
ral shipping business. He keeps also, 
several varieties of fancy poultry and 
pigeons, and finds all the time he can 
spare from his business fully taken up, be- 
sides the services of a man to help him. 
He is an enthusiastic lover of bees, and 
delights in their management. He does not 
make the sale of bees, queens, or hives a 
business, simply selling the increase from 
them, each year. 
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American Bee Benny, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Single subscriber, one year..............-.... $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 9.00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


























SPACE 1 Mo.|2 ns Mos|6 Mos! 1 Year. 
———— 

1 Inch... .... $2 00$ 3 00 4 001$7 00g 12 00 
1% Inch 3 00) 450, 6 00) 10 00; 18 00 
3 50| 6 00| 8 00| 13.00] 23 00 

5 00] 8 50| 11 50) 18 00} 33 00 

6 50| 10 50| 14 00) 23 00 40 00 

9 00] 14 50) 18 00| 33 00] 60 00 

11 00| 18 00| 21 50) 42 00} 80 00 

16 00] 25 00) 40 00| 60 00} 115 00 

20 00| 35 00) 50 00| 80 00| 150 00 





Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Special Notices. 


We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 


Specimen copies and canvassing docu- 
ments, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to clubs once formed may be 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed for a 
person to form clubs. All that is neces- 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
money. 


Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 


Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
money order, registered letters, bank draft, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, so 
that if the remittance be lost, it can be 
recovered. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 


Please write names and post-office ad- 
dress very plain. Very often men forget 


to give their post-officé, and quite often a 
man dates his letter from the place where 
he lives, when the paper is to be sent to 
some other office. 








$$. 


Our New Club Rates, 


We will send one copy of THE Amen. 
CAN BEE JouRNAL and either of the fo). 
lowing periodicals for one year, for the 
prices named below: 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


Novice’s Gleanings for........... $2.50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine. ... 35 
Moon’s Bee World............... 3.35 


All four American Bee publications 5, 
British Bee Journal............... 
American Poultry Journal....... 2.75 
The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 3: 





The - Weekly Inter-Ocean 3% 

The “ Weekly Journal ... 3% 

The Western Rural............... 3.70 

"Emme RUGITIO POPMO. .. 060 svcwces 3.70 

Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.50 

Voice of Masonry................ 4.35 
Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
18@25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@] 
CINCINNATI.—Quotations from C, Ff, 
Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 
ExTRACTED HONEY IN SHIPPING ORDER 


1 tb jars (12 cases) per gross...... $39 00 
1 th “ (12 jars) per case ... ... 38 
2 tb ‘“ (12 cases) per gross...... 72 0 
2% “ (123 jars) per case........ 6 50 


Comb Honey, in small boxes... ...25@30 
ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main street. 
Extracted honey is only worth from 10 
to 1246 cts. now in this market. Strained 
7 to 9c. Good, light box honey (small 
sizes) from 20 to 25c. Fair demand for 
honey at above figures, nothing extra. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations from 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 
White, in frames, 20@22%¢c. Dark, 0 
@12c. Strained, 7@1le. Beeswax, 27@30e 





Consumption Cured ! 


An old physician, retired from active 
practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an East Indian Missionry the formula 
of a simple Vegetable Remedy, for the 
speedy and permament Cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a Posi- 
tive and Radical Cure for Nervous De 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, 
feels it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive, and a conscientious desire to re 
lieve human suffering, he will send (fre 
of charge) to all who desire it, this recipé, 
with tull directions for preparing am 
successfully using. Sent by return mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper. Dr. W. C. STEVENS, 
marly Munroe Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CHAPMAN'S 


IMPROVED 


MPR'VD Hl 


HONEY | 


CrteacroR fl 


Honey Extractor. 


The Best Honey Extractor Made. 


They are Strong and Durable, yet very Light, and 
Easily Handled. 


A GEARED machine. with stationary can— 
nothing but the combs of honey revolve. A 
lady or child can work it satisfactorily, and 


Every Machine Fully Warranted. 
One Curved-blade Knife furnished with each 
machine. 
In ordering give outside length of bar, and 
depth of frame. Address, 
F. W. CHAPMAN, Morrison, IIl. 


Also for sale at the office of THE AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL. Apltf. 


Vi | ECA HOW MADE IN 


sa 10 HOURS, from 

Cider, Wine, Molasses or Sorghum, without using 

drugs. Address F.1. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 
Feb3m Springfield, Mass. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 





| 


For the accommodation of our many friends who | 


send tous for Supplies, we have procured an extra | 


room and shall keep a stock on hand from which 
to supply those who call or send to us for them. 


Langstroth Hives. 


Two-story, containing 21 frames each....... $ 3.75 
do. with 10 frames and 9 honey boxes. 4.00 
Materials, ready to nail. for hives, frames 
and boxes, in lots of not less than ten 
DET cacdtupiiibe gain eusss den ieiteesnaies 2.75 
Extractors. 
Chapman’s 10x20 frame, plain................ 32.00 
% over 10 in. deep, plain.......... 13.00 
wag ts No. 1, $16.00; No. 2, $15.50; No. 3, 
aS ie arene a 13.50 | 
DN Micidsescaisekes sedbacnastoa 
A. I, Root’s (all metal).............. $8.50 and 10.00 
Miscellaneous. 
Long rubber gloves, postpaid, per pair...... 2.00 
Quinby’s Smoker, postage paid.............. 1.75 
e Vail, complete face protection, by mail. 1.00 | 
ample of Comb Foundation, by mail...... 10 


Send by Postal Money Order, Draft or Regis- 


tered Letter, at our risk. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





| 





("Comb foundation can be obtained 
at this office, as well as all other apiarian 
supplies. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


Any one who desires to have a scientific and 
reliable explanation of the CAUSE OF CHICKEN 
CHOLERA, and wishes to know how it may be 


ENTIRELY PREVENTED, 


alsO CURED AND EXTERMINATED where it prevails, 
should send to As J. HILL, and get his 
book on Chicken Cholera. 

Being an experienced poultry breeder, he has 
been successful in ascertaining the Cause of 
Chicken Cholera, and in devising means for its 
Prevention, and its Cure and Extermination. His 
book is a thorough treatise on the subject, giving 
information that will enable any one to protect 
their fowls from the ravages of Cholera, or cure 
and exterminate that disease. The means re- 
commended fur baffling the disease are eensible, 
rational and effectual. 

The book will be sent to any one by mail for 
50 cents, or a Descriptive Circular for a stamp. 
Address A. J. HILL, 

Burbank, Wayne Co., Ohio. 

(2 For sale also at the Office of THE AmMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. April76.6m 


DER BIENENVATER 
AUS BOEHMEN, 


Organ des von Sr. est Allerhoechst Sank- 
tionirten Vereines Zur Hebung der Bienen. Zucht 
Boehmens. Erscheint monatlich Einen Bogen 
stark, und kostet jaehrilich 1f. 50dr., 3 r. m., oder 
75 cents. Adresre, 

RUDOLF MAYERHOEFFER. Redaktenr, 
Prag (Oesterreich), Neustadt Breite Gasse, No. 747. 











CHEAP HIVES. 


MATERIAL, cut ready to nail, delivered at the 
iM depot, for Langstroth or other hives of equal 
dimensions, at 
$1.00 EACH, 
30 or more 80 cents. ' 
J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Ill. 





Jan5m. 





A PEABODY 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Will be sent to the person who purchases 20 or 
more queens; or an extractor and two queens 
sent for $11. These extractors are as good and as 
convenient as any in use, and are warranted to 
give satisfaction in every respect. One of my Bay 
State Bee Hives complete, Extractor and one 
queen will be sent on receipt of $15.00. 

H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Independent Slate Writing 
BY DEPARTED SPIRITS. 
MRs. KATE BLADE, 


326 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 


gt ee PHENOMENA—Messzages for Tests, 
Business, etc.,etc. Also, Examinations of Dis- 
eases and Disordered Conditions, with Magnetic 
Treatment, or Medicines, where indicated. 

er Your friends in the spirit world, come and 
write their own messages. Letters by mail 
promptly answered. Send a lock of hair and state 
what is required—whether tests, business, or ex- 
amination of diseases. Fee $2.00. 

Novly. 
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ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 


Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested Queens, each...... $3.00 
Warranted Queens, each... 1.50 


[PHESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur- 
chase tested Queens, can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 





PURE BRED POULTRY!!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins. Brown 
Leghorn and S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 
and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLETT, 


apriy Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


HONEY PLANTS AND TREES, 


Chinese Mustard, 1 tb., $1.50; 1 oz., 15c.; per 
pkt., 5c. 

Black Mustard, Alsike Clover, Common Sun- 
flower, each, 1 B., 40c.; 4% Ib., 25c. 

Vetches, Rape, each. 1fb.. 20c. 

California, hite, Lucerne, Yellow Trefoil 
Clover, each, 1 tb., 55c.; % tb., 30c. 

Italian Clover, 1 Ib., 35c. 

White, Yellow Bokhara Clover, each, 1 b., 
60c.; % Th., 35c. : 

Esparcette, (or Sainfoin) 1 Th. 42c.; % BD. 5c. 

Silver Hull Buckwheat, 19D., 15c.; per peck, 
75c.; per bushel. $2.00. 

Mignonette, (common) 1 th., $1.25; % Ib 75c.; 
loz., 10c. (Parsons’ New Giant,) 1 tb., $10.00: 
% tb., $6.00; 1 02., 80c. 

Catnip, 1 B., $12.00; 1 oz., $1.20; per pkt.. 25c. 

Borage, 1 b., $1.25; % tb., 75c.; per pkt., 10c. 

Motherwort, 1 oz., $1.00: per pkt., 10c. 

Russian Sunflower, 1 tb., 60c.; % Db., 35c. 

Basswood Seed, 1 b., 60c.; %D., 35c.; per 
pkt., 5c. 

Ounces and PackaGEs Postrparp. Half pound or 
over, if to be sent by mail, add one cent per ounce 
for postage. 

Remit at our risk, by P. O. Order, on Milton, 
Wis., or by Registered Letter or Express, to 
Koshkonong, Wis. Address plainly, 


0.F.Lane’s N.W. Apiary & Seed Warehouse 
Feb3m Koshkonong, Rock Co., Wis. 


HONEY BOXES AND HIVES. 


UR boxes are cut ready to nail together, grooved 
for two glass sides, light, smoothly finished; 
will ship safely, and hold 5 bs. 

We also furnish the Standard Langstroth Bee 
Hive, cut ready to nail together. With our present 
enlarged facilities and rapidly increasing patron- 
age, we are able to furnish these Caps and Hives 
at a lower rate than ever before. 

Send for Price List. Sample Honey Box free, 
by sending 10 cents (in care Postmaster) to pay 
postage. HENRY DEAHLE, 

Feb4m Winchester, Va. 
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“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure and 
Instruction.” 


Hitarper’s Bazar. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The Bazar is edited with a combination of tac, 
ee cheenas tee = —— find in any journal; ang 
the journal itself is the organ of the great wo: 
fashion.—Boston Travelier. . nie 

The Bazar commends itself to every member of 
the household—to the children by droll and pre 
pictures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates 
in endless variety, to the provident matron y its 
patterns for the children’s clothes, to the pater. 
Jamilias by its tasteful designs tor embroidered 
slippers and luxurious dressing gowns. But the 
reading-matter of the Bazar is uniformly of grest 
excellence. The pepe has acquired a wide popu. 
larity for the fireside enjoyment it affords.—W. Y. 
Evening Post. 

Inits way there is nothing like it. Fresh and 
trustworthy as a fashion guide, its stories and 
essays, its | a and squibs, are all invigorating 
to the mind.—Chicago Hvening Journal. 


TERMS: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United 
States. 

HARPER’s BAZAR, ONE yeal..............0. $4 0 

$4 00 includes prepayment of U. 8. Postage by 
the publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MaGaz'NE, WEEKLY 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10 0; 
or two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, s7 00: postage free. 

An extra - of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof 
FIvE SuBScRIBERS Gt $4 00 each, in one remittance; 
or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 
postage free. 

Back Numbers can be mpeeee at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Bazar, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, freeof 
expense, for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, com- 
prising Hight Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at 
the rate of $5 25 per volume, freight at expense of 
purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in Harpzr’s 
Bazar to such illustrations of the Centennial 
International Exposition as may be peculiarly 
appropriate to its columns. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ITALIAN BEES. 
I have for sale a few 
Choice Colonies of Italian Bees at $13 each, 
Two Colonies for $25; 


ALSO, 
Tested Queens at #3 each. 


L. W. BALDWIN, 
Independence, Mo. 





Feb4m 


EARLY QUEENS. 


WE have made arrangements to supply Italian 
Queens the last of April for $5.00 each; 
be sent by express on receipt of price. 





Address THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, 
Jantf Cx1caeo, Ib 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT SEED 


and Chinese Mustard Seed for sale, at 20 cents 
per oz., 40 cents for 4 oz., or $1.25 per DB. I will 
warrant seed good, as I have tested it. 

A. A, RICE, 


March2mp. Seville, Ohio. 
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ev. A. SALISBURY, 


Dovetas County, ILLINOIS, 


will furnish 


mL 


Full Colonies of Bees, 
ALL TESTED PURE, 
BRED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


RESERVED QUEENS, sent out in 





Apriland May, - - - $ 4.00 
June and July, - - - - 3.00 
August and September, - 2.50 
Untested, - - - - - 1.50 
Full Colonies, - - - 12.00 


March76m18.p. 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY. 

Parsengers for CHICAGO, Detioit, Toledo, 
Cleveland. Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Piteburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Rochester. Albany, Toronto, Montreal. 
mebec, Portland, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltrmore, Washington, St. Louis, Cairo, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul. 
Marquette, Escanaba, Menasha, Madison, Chey- 
enne, Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 
South and East, should buy their tickets via 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago with the 
lake Shore & Michigan southern, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Handle 
Rontes, for all points EAST and SOUTH-EAST, 
and with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Cen- 
tal for all points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha for all far West 
points. 

Close connections are made at junction points, 
with trains of all cross roads. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 

These celebrated cars »re run on all night trains 
on all the lines of this road. 

This isthe ONLY LINE running these cars be- 
ween Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Over- 
land Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad, fur 
ill points west of the Mis-ouri River. 


Among the ' 
fhducements Offered by this Route 


wthe traveling public are all the modern im- 
provements: Rock and Gravel Ballasted Track, 
Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, Parlur and 

wing Room Day Coaches, Smoking and 
ming, Care, Westinghouse Safety Air Brakes, 
Miller's Patent safety Coupling and Plaiforms, 
Speed, Safety and absolute Comfo t. 

Running Through Five Great States, 
id operating over 2,000 miles of road, this com- 
Paby presents to the traveler facilities taat ARE 
NOT and cannor be offered by any Competitor. 
If you wish the best a accommodations, 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 





Ro other. 
EUGHITT, W. H. STENNET, 
Gen‘l Sup't. Gen'l Pas. Agt. 











AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 
My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 
rade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 

For further particulars address 

AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio 


TULIP TREES, 


BY MAIL. 


WILL send small TULIP TREES, by mail, 
from 6 to 18 inches high, for 75 cents per 
dozen. Address all orders, with the cash, to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, 
Jantf Cuicaeo, ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


SOR 189'75. 
SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed iu 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars sent 
free. Address D. P. MYERS, 
aplly West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


J.C. WHITEFORD & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Honey and Beeswax, 


231 W. RANDOLPH S8T., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Febly 


 PATEwrs. 


QUBSCRIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 
patente, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 
entific reading. Only 75cents per year,in advance. 
Address, L. 0. WILSON, 
Nov.75yl.ex. Patent Lawyer, Editor, Peoria, 1}. 


FINN’S 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive 


ee last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely ever 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for Dec., 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., lowa. 


Kx READER, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on a 
postal card, and address 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 











ou a sample copy 





THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 








British Boe Journal 


PHE only European Bee paper that requires no 
translation in America, and beyond a doubt 
the best illustrated Bee Journal in the world. 


Is PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, 


Hanwell, W., London, England. Annual Sub- 
scription, Half-a-guinea. 


_ * The notion of a slinger in the January number 
it worth the whole year's subscription,’’ writes a 
subscriber. 


QUBSCRIBERS in the United States or Canada, 
9 may send their subscriptions to THe AMERI- 
caN Bre Journat office. The ‘British’ and 
** American’ Bee Journals sent one year. postage 
paid on both, for $3.50. Febytf. 





A ‘splendid 3-column I)lustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine, devoted to the breeding and 
management of 


Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits and Pet Stock, 


IT HAS THE 


Largest Corps of Practical Breeders 


As editors and correspondents of any Journal of 
its class in America, and is the 


Finest Poultry Journal in the World! 
Subscription $1.25 per year, strictly in advance. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
gw No attention paid to postal cards asking 
for specimen numbers. 


Published by WARD & DARRAE, 
184 Clark Street, 
Marchtf. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


’ 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal 

= of 32 octavo pages, 
es re devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
ALBERT : 
f containing 
contributions from 
experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 
; A large space is 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. . 
Terms: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Book. in German or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. 
A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containing 
a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colors, with prize essay of Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 
per:. ** Queen Rearing,” by M. Quinby, ** Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 
Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 


manent employment. 
KING & SLOCUM, 


ddress 
mar6m 61 Hudson St., N. ¥ 








THT TATOUAL —ASNCOLETAR 


AND WORKING FARMER. 
Established 1847, Uni/ed 1875, 


LARGE double quarto, 16-page illustra 

Family paper, (National Agriculturist q 
Bee Journal and Working Farmer consolidated) 
It treats of Stock Raising, Sheep Husbandry, | 
Dairy Business, Swine. Poultry, Gardening ang) 
Fruit Growing, besides the elaborate departments | 
of Bee-Calture. Ladies’ or Home and Fireside, ang 
Youths’ Departments; a first-class Family paper 
interesting, instructive, making young eva 
sparkle and old hearts glad. > 
Large Cash commission to agents, or valuahie 
premiums given. ; 
Try it six months for 55 cts. or $1.10 a year, 


post-paid. Send to 


WM. L. ALLISON, 128 Nassau St., N. ¥, 
_Marchiyer. 


UNION IN CHRIST, — 
A finely illustrated, undenomi 
national, union, religious month 
Months ly, will be sent free for thre 
months, to all who will send nag 
Free three cent postage stamp to pm 
‘ pay the postage on the paper, a 
the law now requires pre-pay 
ment of postage Single 
60 cts. per year; 25 cts. to ministers of the 
Gospel and any person who will solicit su 
tions forus. TWO PAPERS FOR THE PRIC 
OF ONE. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. Outfit d 
chromos, maps and books at half price. Terms 
and sample copy sent free. Address 
H. A. KING, 
P. O. Box 2289. 37 Park Row, N.Y 
Marchliyez. 


ITALIAN BEE PAPER. 
L’Apicoltore. Giornale dell’ Associazone Cem 
trale @incoraggiamento ae l Apicoltura it 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fae 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni ¢ 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton ‘Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera. Germania, Fianelat 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L% 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gil 

arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 
Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume 


| quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre a+ 
| meno. 


DirigeraVimporto con vaglia postale al Cassie 


| dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR 


ee. MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. ¥. 
The Voice of Masonry, 
AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Ts an_80-page, 8vo.. manele periodical, devoted 


to Masonic and Family Literature, edited ly 


| Joun W. Brown and ALBert G. Mackey; is illa® 


trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $30 
per year. Specimen copies 2c. Canvaseem® 
wanted. Addr: ss 

JOHN W. BROWN, Pablisher, 
july-tf 196 and 198 S. Clark St.. Chicago, Il 


MOON’S “ BEE WORLD, 


UBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the be 
publication of the kind in the South. It 


' devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 
And shonld be in the hands of every Bee-Keept! 
in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address 
A. F. MOON, Rome, G& 





